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How a Plymouth fleet 


alds salesmen, 
wins customers, 


Saves money for you! 


1. Salesmen appreciate Plymouth’s greater size 

and carrying capacity (Plymouth’s by far the biggest 
car of the low-price three, inside and outside). More 
room for supplies, samples. They like Plymouth’s fa- 
mous riding and driving ease—which lessens fatigue, 
keeps them in a selling mood. It all adds up to a more 
productive sales force for you! 


2. Customers (and prospects) are naturally impressed 

by Plymouth’s spectacular new jet-age styling —tomor- 
row’s look today. Just look at that long, clean sweep of 
beauty—instead of a rehashed version of last year’s 
model. And you'll profit again at trade-in time: official 
N.A.D.A. figures repeatedly show Plymouth leads all 
other low-price cars in resale value! 


3. You save big money on Plymouth’s low fleet price 
and low operating costs (confirmed by actual fleet rec- 
ords, again and again). You get Plymouth’s extra value, 
extra economy, extra beauty, extra size and extra safety 
at the lowest possible fleet price. And, thanks to 
Plymouth’s new Custom Fleet Plan, your cars are built 
on time to your exact specifications. 


best buy for all fleet operati 
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How the telephone helps 
six “Square D" salesmen cover 800,000 square miles 


Systematic use of the telephone 
saves time, steps up sales, 
speeds service to customers 


In the regional office of the Square 
D Company in Seattle, Washing- 
ton, the telephone helps six sales- 
men serve customers better in five 
northwestern states and the Terri- 
tory of Alaska. 


Before going on trips, the sales- 
men line up out-of-town appoint- 
ments in advance by telephone. That 
way they save long waits in reception 


rooms and avoid intruding on cus- 
tomers at inconvenient times. 


Incoming orders are followed up 
by telephone, too. That way cus- 
tomers know about related items 
available, shipping arrangements 
and freight minimums they can take 
advantage of, at a saving. 

Your company, like “Square D” 
and its customers, can profit from 
the planned use of the telephone. 
We'd like to tell you more about 
it. Just call your Bell Telephone 
Business Office. 








LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
Here are some examples: 
New York to Philadelphia 50¢ 
Cleveland to Indianapolis 9O¢ 
Minneapolis to Detroit . . $13° 

St. Louis to Boston 

Seattle to Chicago . . . . $220 
These are the daytime Station-to-Station 
rates for the first three minutes. They do 
not include the 10% federal excise tax. 


CALL BY NUMBER. IT'S TWICE AS FAST. 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Through St. Louis—hub of the nation’s inland waterways system, home of 18 trunk 
line railroads, host to 3,000 trucks a day—flows the commerce of the mid-continent. 


In St. Louis you're at the center! 


Another important reason why more than 324 new firms 
have located in Union Electric territory in the last 10 years 


What are your requirements? 

St. Louis offers you the country’s 

most centralized operating position: 

e Center of U. S. population—less 
than 150 miles away, moving 
steadily closer. 
Center of a national highway net- 
work—accommodating more than 
3,000 truck-trailers daily. 
Center of the 13,494-mile Missis- 
sippi River waterways system— 
largest inland waterway in the 
world. 

e Center of railway transportation. 


St. Louis’ 18 trunk line railroads 
operate 52% of the total U. S. 
Class I mileage. 


Want to do business with ali 162 mil- 
lion people in America? More peo- 
ple, more territory, can be reached 
in less time from St. Louis than from 
any other city in the country. 


Other special advantages to locating 
here are a diversified pool of indus- 
trial skills at work in 76% of indus- 
tries classified by the U. S. Census 
Bureau—with no industry employing 
more than 8% of the total working 


Union Electric System 


Comprising Union Electric Company of Missouri « 
Missouri Power & Light Company «+ Missouri Edison 
Company + Union Colliery Company + Poplar Ridge 
Coal Company 


force; abundant raw materials; and 
an ample supply of low-cost power 
from Union Flectric’s ever-growing 
— pool—capable of handling 
argest requirements. 


INVESTIGATE THESE ADVANTAGES 


Find out how the Nation’s most 
widely diversified industrial area fits 
your needs. For information, please 
address: J. E. Johanson, Industrial 
Development Engineer, 315 N. 12th 
Blvd., St. Louis 1, Missouri. 
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Wirn this issue, Forses is happy 
to welcome a new and very special 
feature that we believe makes for 
must-reading for every investment- 
minded subscriber. It is the famed 
roster of the stock market’s 50 
favorite stocks compiled by Mr. 
Favorite Fifty himself, Sydney G. 
Vickers, Sr. 

Analyst Vickers, 55, has been 
picking the top 50, significantly 
enough, ever since 1950, when he 
was a partner in the 
investment firm of 
Aigeltinger & Co. 
Actually, it all began 
in 1940, when Stock- 
picker Vickers orig- 
inated the Vickers 
Guide to Investment 
Company Portfolios, 
a service, including 
the Favorite Fifty, 
that became so popu- 
lar that Vickers was 
persuaded by over- 
whelming demand to 
bring it out as a sep- 
arate feature. 

A graduate of Harvard (1924), 
Boston-born Sydney Vickers also 
attended Columbia, New York Uni- 
versity and the New School, and 
is currently associated with Man- 
hattan’s Vickers Brothers and 
Vickers Associates, Inc. His Fa- 
vorite Fifty will appear in Forses 
twice each year. For its debut, see 
Page 54. 

. 

Every investor likes to see his 
stocks go up. But there is still 
another equally satisfying side to 
the stock market coin—investment 
in a company whose dividends can 
be counted on to arrive with un- 
failing regularity. Believe it or not, 
there are no fewer than 90 firms 
on the New York Stock Exchange, 
which have paid out a dividend 
without miss through fair weather 
and foul for the past half-century, 
and four of them have not let an 
investor down in over 100 years. 
Curious? You'll find a complete 
roster of the Golden Ninety on 
Page 26. 

a 

In modern U.S. business, every- 
body talks about diversification, 
and almost everybody, it seems, is 
doing something about it via 
mergers. Many are soundly based, 
but quite a few others are ill- 
advised. It may surprise you to 





Sydney G. 


learn that one of the earliest les- 
sons in disastrous diversification 
was learned by Alexander Hamil- 
ton. To Dun & Bradstreet Vice 
President Roy Foulke, Hamilton’s 
lesson points up a moral for today, 
which you'll discover on Page 21. 
s 

Drop around to Forses’ editorial 
offices these days, and you're likely 
to find several desks vacant. That’s 
because while the rest of us are 

- watching the store, a 
number of our fel- 
lows are out hitting 
the trail for good 
story material. 
Forses’ editors, who 
last year logged some 
150,000 miles of 
travel, are very likely 
this year to make 
even John Foster 
Dulles look like a 
stay-at-home. 

Within the past 
few weeks, ForBES 
Vickers, Sr. travelers included: 
Assistant Managing Editor James 
Michaels, who inspected the Corn- 
ing Glass works at Corning, N. Y., 
Senior Editor Robert Putnam, who 
journeyed to Barnwell, S.C. for a 
look at Textron American’s oper- 
ations there; Associate Editor Boyd 
McDonald, who dropped down to 
Cincinnati for a tour of GE’s super- 
sonic aircraft components activities: 
and Senior Editor Robert Levy, 
whose trip to Detroit netted this 
issue’s cover story on Burroughs 
Corp. (see page 17). 

Add to these peripatetics the 
forthcoming globetrotting of Edi- 
tor & Publisher Malcolm S. Forbes, 
soon to take off on an extensive 
tour of Britain, Holland, Greece 
and Turkey. 

Other trips on tap: Associate 
Editor David Hoddeson, who will 
shortly fly up to Norwich Pharma- 
cal Co.’s headquarters in Utica, 
N.Y.; Associate Editor James Cook, 
who will spend several weeks 
visiting throughout Florida to re- 
port on the industrial boom in 
that fast-expanding state. Asso- 
ciate Editor Boyd McDonald, who 
is scheduled to catch a US. Air 
Force plane out to Palmdale, Cali- 
fornia in mid-month, where he will 
be given the first peek any writer 
has ever had of Lockheed’s hush- 
hush F-104A, the world’s newest 
and most potent fighter plane. 
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"How to be 
sure your safe 


is a safe place 


FOR YOUR RECORDS” 








KEY TO THE 
DIRECTION OF 
MOVEMENT 


ES CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER 
ae NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY PRECEDING PERIODS 
= CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER 


DESIGNED GY PICK-S. N. ¥ 





Map shows conditions in 87 U.S. business areas, each of which is an economic unit where 
changes depend on the same key factors. Shaded areas reflect decline or improvement for a 
two-month period ending the last week of January. 
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and answers to dozens of other vital 
questions. 


--FREE! Mail Coupon Now!-. | | “P*7 ISSUE: 
I 1| 


MIDAS TOUCH. At 72, Cyrus Eaton is off to try for his third great fortune. 
Forses tells how—and where—the famed financier believes the fortune of the 
future will be made. 
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American Viscose Corporation 
Reports Record Year 


More and more AVISCO® products, used by more and more people 
in more and more ways, made 1955 a record peacetime year for 
AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION. 


During 1955 AVISCO products reached new and wider markets: 


Through chemical research. Research and product development 
projects have been expanded, additional pilot plants built. 


Through product diversification. Rayon and other AVISCO prod- 
ucts are being channeled into new and varied uses—60% of our sales 
are for markets other than apparel. 


Through quality identification. One trade name—AVISCO—now 
identifies our products; the AVISCO Integrity Tag on finished products 
is a sign of quality for which more manufacturers qualify each day. 


Through expansion of productive capacity. Our annual produc- 
tive capacity for cellophane is being raised by 50% to 150 million pounds, 
for rayon staple by 30% to 290 million. 


These are just a few ways in which we are widening our markets. Here 
are some of the concrete results: sales and other income for 1955, 
$260,000,000—19% over 1954. Net profit for the year was $24,709,000, 
compared with $10,487,000 for 1954. 


Statement of Income 1954 


Sales and other income $218, 155,000 
Oosts and expenses 

Sales, selling and administrative expenses 193,155,000 180,122,000 

Provision for depreciation . .. . ; 15,949,000 15,931 ,000 
Total costs and expenses 209,104,000 196,053,000 
Profit before income taxes 51,479,000 22,102,000 
Estimated income’ taxes 11,615,000 
Net profit for the year ,709, 10,487,000 
Per common share* 

Earnings. . $ 1.85 

Dividends 

Book value 


*Adjusted for 25% stock dividend in 1955 


The earnings of $4.66 per share are applicable to 
the total number of shares outstanding at the end 
of 1955 including the shares issued for the 25% stock 
dividend. This does not include earnings of the TEXTILE FIBERS 
Chemstrand Corporation and Ketchikan Pulp Com- rayon, acetate, 
pany in which American Viscose Corporation owns Vinyon*, Filatex® 
respectively a 50% interest with Monsanto Chemical elastic yarns 
Company and Puget Sound Pulp and Timber Co. 
Aedes Viscose Corporation’s equity in such earn- PACKAGING FILMS 
ings after adjustments, for the year 1955, amounted cellophane, casing, 
to $1.76 for each share of American Viscose Corpora- bands 
tion common stock outstanding at December 31, 1955. TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


American Viscose Corporation *r.u.c.00.¢.€. 
1617 Pennsylvania Boulevard, Philadelphia 
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BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 


THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION | 


| preciate any information or suggestions 


NEW YORK + SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 





| companies, 

| courteous replies, followed in short order 

| by duplicate checks from their banks in 
New York. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


| rience 
| believe that in this enlightened period, 
| so-called top-flight organizations are so 


| Atlantic City, N. J. 





READERS SAY 


Stockholder Relations 


Sm: Your editorial, “Stockholder Re- 
lations,”—(Forses, March 15)—quotes a 
letter from Allis-Chalmers to stockholder 
H. H. Williams, who, upon complaining 
that he had yet to receive his dividend 
check, was told he would get “a replace- 


| ment if it is in order to do so” in several 
| weeks. This prompts me to tell of nicer 
| treatment. 
| dividend 


. .. Last January I deposited 
checks of General Dynamics 
and North American Aviation in a 
Buffalo bank. Shortly later the bank 
wrote me that they could not collect on 
these checks because a mail pouch was 
lost enroute to New York. I wrote both 
received quick and most 


—S. MENSONIDES 


Sm: I was deeply interested in your 
editorial, but Mr. Williams shouldn’t feel 
too bad. At least he received a reply. 
You will be interested in my effort to 
find out what happened to a dividend 
check which was late reaching me from 
Curtiss Wright Corp. I called its New 
York office and explained my problem. 
After being shifted from one extension 
to another I was told to write a letter, 


| which I did. After waiting a few weeks 
| and no reply I wrote to Mr. Hurley, the 


President . . . and described my expe- 


... Still no reply. It is difficult to 


backward in stockholder relations. If they 
don’t wake up, there may be more cases 
of stockholder rebellions resulting in 
management changes. 

—B. H. Rivise 


Sm: Enclosed is a letter from Mr. 


| McCabe of the Scott Paper Co., which 
|} to me 
| holder relations. I received the box he 


[demonstrates] superior stock- 


refers to and noticed that postage came 


| to 80c. It is no wonder that Scott stands 
| among the leaders of American industry. 


—Cuinton D. WALLACE 
South Portland, Me. 


Excerpts from the letter which so in- 


| trigued Mr. Wallace: 


“It is a pleasure to welcome you as 
a shareholder of Scott Paper Company 
and to tell you that a box of some of our 
household products is being mailed to 
you so that you will be familiar with 
them for use in your own home... . We 
will endeavor to keep you fully informed 
of any major developments in the busi- 
ness. In addition to the Annual Report 
and quarterly financial statements, you 
will. receive the Shareholders’ News, 
issued with the quarterly dividend 
checks, and any other information of 
special interest... . We shall always ap- 


which you may offer us to further the 


interests of the Company. Please feel 
free to visit us at any time. You will 
always be welcome.” 
—Tuomas B. McCase 
President 
Scott Paper Co. 
Chester, Pa. 


Protest Against Progressivism 


Sm: It was truly disheartening to read 
your article in the March 15 issue of 
Forses on the views of T. M. Evans of 
H. K. Porter Co., advocating a progres- 
sive income tax for industry. It is the 
progressive tax on the individual, de- 
stroying the incentive for man to achieve 
independence, that has carried us so 
close to total socialism. . . . Apparently 
our lawmakers themselves do not like 
income taxes, or they would not have 
passed special exemptions for themselves 
and the President. ... A ceiling on indi- 
vidual income tax, the same as now 
exists in industry, would help restore 
individual incentive, and turn the tide 
from the socialism Evans purports to fear. 

—J. Rouse WapLes 
Walland, Tenn. 


Sm: Evans’ recommendations make a 
lot of sense, but how he expects to gain 
advocates by using the word ‘progres- 
sive’ is a mystery to anyone attuned to 
the vagaries of everyday semantics. The 
term was so widely (although incor- 
rectly) used to describe defectors in the 
prison camps of North Korea, that not 
even the lowliest ward politician would 
now utter it under ether ... 

—Jan ScZYMANSKI 
Denver, Colo. 


Alphabets & Ampersands 


Sm: Whoever told you the Bangor & 
Aroostook was called the BAR because 
some former president couldn’t stand 
ampersands (Forses, April 1) is talking 
through his hat. The fact is, the BAR 
wanted to avoid confusion with the famed 
old Boston & Albany, now controlled by 
the New York Central System. 

—E. THOMPSON 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Ladies’ Day (Cont.) 


Sm: Mrs. Walter Ferguson’s article on 
women killing off their men (Forses, 
March 1) moved me to state my views. I 
contend that it’s simply a case of suicide, 
caused by: 1) refusing to train their 
beautiful but incompetent wives, 2) their 
own braggadocio... 

—Mnrs. E. J. Stms Lee 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Sir: It isn’t the mink coats, futuramic 
autos, college expenses, etc. that kill 
Pop off. It’s the almost constant eating 
out in restaurants, the high fat diet... . 
If the wife would stay home long enough 
to cook, make an intelligent effort to 
provide a low fat, low cholesterol diet 
plus other essential nutritional factors, 
Pop would not cork off so soon... .° 

—Dicx M. Rivers 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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A pipeliner bends over the valve wheel. 

As the wheel turns, natural gas flows at a rate of 
thousands of cubic feet per minute into the pipes of 
a gas distribution system serving one of the thriving 
communities of The Industrial Southeast. In 1955, 
some 60 additional communities in The Industrial 
Southeast began to use natural gas transported by 


ne Southern Natural Gas C ; 
“Turn-on” year for 60 more communities. outhern Natural Gas Company 


GEORGIA 


mney filiogts 


ALABAMA ay CAROLINA 





=. 
‘LOUISIANA 
[ 


SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS SUPPLIES 
THE INDUSTRIAL SOUTHEAST 


In 1955 Southern Natural Gas supplied about 
191 billion cubic feet of gas to 
@ 725,000 consumers in communities whose popula- TOTAL VOLUME OF 

tion totals GAS SOLD—Mct 274,851,165 
@ 3,100,000 people (including Atlanta & Birmingham) AVERAGE DAILY SALE—Mcf 753,017 
plus GROSS REVENUES $69,919,556 
NET INCOME $ 8,534,139 
NET INCOME PER SHARE $2.37 
DIVIDENDS PAID PER SHARE* $1.65 


1955 





@ 73 billion cubic feet of gas to 60 direct industrial 
consumers. 








THE RESULTS: 

Gross revenues and net 
income higher in 1955 than *increased, as of December 13, 1955, to a quarterly rate of 
in any previous year. 45 cents per share, equivalent to $1.80 per year. 











Write to the Secretary of the Company for your Copy of our 1955 Annual Report. 


SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS COMPANY 
WATTS BUILDING, BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


SOUTHERN 


NATURAL 
GAS 


COMPAKY 
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TRENDS & TANGENTS 


A new high in employee loyalty is 
being set in Shelbyville, Ind., where 
the Spiegel Furniture Co. is almost 
on the rocks because of delayed ship- 
ments of lumber and other materials. 
More than 60 workers have offered 
to forego a month’s wages—$20,000— 
and continue at their jobs. For Spie- 
gel (which has been in the red three 
times in the past five years), the pinch 
was also eased by a_nick-of-time 
$50,000 loan which came through from 
the Small Business Admin. 


Crystal-ballers who predicted a lev- 
elling off or decline in construction 
activity this year are eating crow 
because of first quarter statistics on 
contract awards. Over-all awards are 
running 21% higher in dollar figures 
than in the first period of 1955. The 
biggest gains are being hammered 
out by commercial and manufactur- 
ing projects, although home-building 
contracts are also running a com- 
fortable 11% ahead of last year. 


Farm equipment makers are still im- 


proving their positions despite dimin- 
ishing farm income. While farmers 
grossed $1 billion less last year than 
in 1954, the implement makers 
brought in $1.6 billion in domestic 
sales, an 18.5% increase over the 
previous year. 


When Johns-Manville Corp. leaps into 
the hardboard paper wars next year 
(upon completion of a 54,300 square- 
foot plant in Natchez, Miss.), it will 
rely on a new manufacturing method 
borrowed from Finland and adapted 
by Johns-Manville engineers. The 
new technique will be to form hard- 
board from hardwood pulp under 
heat and high pressure. 


High copper prices are enticing pro- 
ducers to operate their high-cost 
mines that would not be profitable in 
times of plentiful copper supplies. 
Calumet & Hecla, for instance, has 
drained the water out of Michigan’s 
old Osceola pit to rush it into pro- 
duction before copper’s premium 
prices fall. 

a e * 


A sour note has been sounded in 
the current business boom. Dun & 








that you'd like to invest. 





The best is up to you 


You’re an investor, or want to be. . 
fifty ... have five hundred dollars or five hundred thousand 


Any broker in the business would probably be glad to 
handle your account. We certainly would. 


But you're buying service and want the best—which is 
pretty much a matter of opinion. Your opinion. 


That’s why we’re willing to make a sample of our service 
available to anyone who asks. 


For instance, we'll be happy to mail you a thorough- 
going review of your present holdings, a completely objec- 
tive analysis of your current portfolio . . . 


For instance, we'll be happy to have our Research De- 
partment prepare a special investment program for your 
funds, your circumstances, your objectives. 


There’s no charge for this service, no obligation either. 
To judge it for yourself, simply address— 


Watrer A. Scnoit, Department SD-19 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 108 Cities 


. own five stocks or 











Bradstreet reports that business fail- 
ures in February totaled 1,024, the 
greatest number for any February 
since 1941, when the number of firms 
in operation was about 3.2 million 
against 4.2 million now. Business 
deaths for the first two months of 
this year hit 2,072, an increase of 256 
over the same period in 1955. 


Mobile home manufacturing has so 
capitalized on the U.S.’s apparently 
chronic housing shortage that it has 
become a major industry. Production 
last year hit 101,900 units (1930 turn- 
out: 1,300 units). Sales in 1955 tot- 
aled $435 million, up 34% over the 
previous year and double those of 
1950. 


Industries in doubt about their eco- 
nomic well-being in the coming 
months are looking with envy on the 
paper container makers. National 
Container Corp., third-ranking in its 
field, already has an order backlog 
approximating its entire output for 
the next two years. 


General Motors topped all USS. 
companies awarded government de- 
fense contracts during the last five 
years. Out of a $123-billion contract 
kitty, GM garnered $6.9 billion (about 
5.6%). Other leaders: Boeing, $5.5 
billion; United Aircraft, $4.2 billion, 
and General Electric, $4 billion. 


King Coal, according to some esti- 
mates, still seems to have the bright- 
est future of any of the three basic 
fuels. At current rates of consump- 
tion, there is enough coal in the U.S. 
to last another 3000 to 4000 years, 
enough natural gas for 22.5 years, 
enough petroleum for 13.6 years. 
Even the estimates on how much 
petroleum and natural gas remain 
yet to be discovered do little to 
whittle down coal’s unquestionable 
lead. 


A watermelon war has finally been 
settled peacefully by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Southeast- 
ern railroads, plagued by damage 
claims, asked the ICC for permission 
to load watermelons crosswise, charge 
a 10% penalty for lengthwise loading. 
Southern shippers balked, claimed 
the lengthwise method meant tighter 
packed cars, kept melons from rolling 
around in transit. The ICC sided with 
the railroads, but hedged its decision 
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by saying it didn’t necessarily con- 
sider crosswise loading superior. 


Another milestone was reached 
when Jersey Standard’s split shares 
were admitted to trading last month, 
thus pushing the total number of 
shares listed on the Big Board past 
the 4 billion mark for the first time. 
The 3 billion-share figure was passed 
in June, 1954. 


The newsprint pinch seems to be 
easing for hard-pressed publishers. 
At the end of February inventories 
at North American mills and at 525 
U.S. publishers totaled 593,127 tons, 
up 12,828 tons from the month before, 
and more than they carried in in- 
ventory last November. 


Aluminum is continually grabbing 
a bigger share of the automobile 
market. Next year’s models will con- 
tain an estimated average of 42 to 45 
pounds of aluminum trim, a _ third 
again as much as current models. 


U.S. corporations plan to spend a 
whopping $9 billion for new plant 
and equipment in 1956’s second quar- 
ter, a healthy increase over the $8.1 
billion shelled out from January to 
March and $7 billion spent in 1955’s 
second quarter. Some estimates indi- 
cate that capital spending will hit $35 


billion for the year, 22% more than | 


the $28.7 billion laid out in 1955. 
- a e 


General Electric, largest exporter of 
American locomotives, introduced a 
“universal” line of diesel electrics 
two weeks ago, emphasized they 
could be used on almost any railroad 
in the world. The move also pro- 
voked additional speculation over 
whether GE might be planning to 
make a bid for a share of the domes- 
tic market, now dominated by Gen- 
eral Motors Electro-Motive Division. 
Since Electro-Motive is currently 
tabbed as a possible candidate for 
spin-off under anti-trust provisions, 
GE’s entrance into the field might 
also take off some of the heat. 


Industrial research, says Cleveland 
research organization, Horizons, Inc., 
will cost U.S. companies almost $10 
billion this year. Major expenditures 
will be on atomic energy metals, 
high-speed printing, powdered met- 
allurgy, foundry practices. 
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What’s going on 
at Calumet & Hecla? 


This is mining? That’s exactly what it is. This man, seated comfortably in 
an engine house, operates the sensitive controls for the electric hoist that 
plunges a skip—used for raising ore to the surface—thousands of feet down 


a copper mine of our Calumet division. He 
knows where the skips are at all times, yet, 
from his position, he never actually witnesses 
any more of the operation than the winding 
or unwinding cable directly in front of his 
control panel. 


At the left is a section of integral finned 
tubing with fins extruded directly from bare 
tubing (shown just below it). A product of 
the Wolverine Tube Division, Wolverine 
Trufin* is available in a variety of alloys, 
sizes, and fin spacings. It is popular in heat 
transfer applications in refrigeration, air 
conditioning, petroleum refining, and petro- 
chemical industries. Widely known for top 
quality Tubemanship, Wolverine is typical of 
each division of C. & H. and the pride taken 


in its products, and of the leadership it has applied in developing and improv- 
ing them. Calumet & Hecla, Inc., Chicago 3, Illinois. 


DIVISIONS OF 

CALUMET & HECLA, INC, — 
CALUMET DIVISION 
WOLVERINE TUBE DIVISION 


CANADA VULCANIZER and 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY LTD. 


FOREST INDUSTRIES DIVISION 
GOODMAN LUMBER CO. 


*Registered U.S. Patent Office 


| Calumet 


@ 


Hecla, Inc. 


FABRICATORS OF COPPER, ALUMINUM, STEEL AND WOOD PRODUCTS— 
MINERS OF COPPER, PRODUCERS OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 








FROM ITS 1955 
ANNUAL REPORT 


Operations of Gulf Oil in 1955 reached new 
highs, with marked improvement over 
1954. Crude production was up 16%; re- 
finery runs were 9% greater; and refined 
oil sales rose 6%. 


Financial results kept pace with record 
operations. Revenues were 11% greater 
and earnings 19% over 1954, with all 0) fei) ih A | 
major geographic areas contributing to 
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Salient facts from our 1955 Report are Cy gy) 
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FINANCIAL DATA 
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1955 1954 


Net Income—Total Amount. . gt $ 218,064,000 $ 182,813,000 
Net Income—Per Share* SE tS ARRNy $8.19 $6.87 


Cash Dividends Paid—Total Amount . $ 57,458,000 $ 49,087,000 
Cash Dividends Paid—Per Share** oe Ae $2.25 $2.00 
Stock Dividends Paid 4% 4% 
Net Working Capital (current assets isl current liabilities) .. $ 439,526,000 $ 391,636,000 
Long-Term Debt oa pl $ 175,461,000 $ 182,506,000 
Net Sales and Other Guestline ERE on $1,895,670,000 $1,705,329,000 
Capital Expenditures (for properties, plants, and laid assets) $ 274,480,000 $. 292,032,000 
Depletion, Depreciation, Amortization, and Retirements 

(Non-cash charges) ,. $ 162,626,000 $ 143,594,000 


Total Assets tok $2,160,821,000 $1,969,052,000 


*Based on 26,628,067 shares outstanding at end of 1955 
**Quarterly dividend raised from 50¢ to 62%¢ per share in September, 1955 


OPERATING DATA—DAILY AVERAGE BARRELS 


1955 1954 
Net Crude Oil Produced 886,186 763,222 
Refinery Runs 587,867 536,679 
Products Sold est 600,956 565,140 


(For a copy of Gulf’s 1955 Annual Report, write to the Secretary, P. O. Box 1166, Pittsburgh 30, Pa.) 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





by MALCOLM S. FORBES 


FULL EMPLOYMENT 


There seems to be little general awareness of the fact 
that we are in a period of virtually full employment in 
this country. This fact of full employment, of course, 
is a prime prop to prosperity. It also provides a “prob- 
lem” from the point of view of the inflation pressures 
generated—but what a wonderful one contrasted with 
those that result from any appreci- 
able degree of unemployment! 

For the past many, many months, 
unemployment, according to the Fed- 
eral Government’s statistics, has 
averaged about four per cent of the 
total civilian labor force. As a prac- 
tical matter, this is the equivalent of 
full employment, even according to 
the liberal Senator from Illinois, Paul 
Douglas, an expert in employment statistics. “In a period 
when unemployment is less than six per cent, there is no 
real supply of workers ready to go into productive activ- 
ity. Instead, the unemployed are primarily either the 
hard core of the perennially unemployed, such as the 
handicapped, the transitionally unemployed for whom 
job openings exist... .” 

Actually, as the National City Bank points out in its 
April letter, there are no doubt far more jobs available 
than people to fill them. The examination of “help 
wanted” columns of virtually every newspaper reflect 
a tremendous abundance of jobs. True, they are not 
necessarily in the higher paying categories, but there are 
hundreds of thousands of unfilled jobs in private in- 
dustry. 

And, incidentally, in government. 

Recently, going over the budget in the State of New 
Jersey, for instance, it developed that there are several 
hundred vacancies in many departments. Despite certain 
job security advantages of Civil Service employment, 
the vacancies continue because the wage scale is not, in 
many instances, fully competitive with private industry. 
This applies not merely to unskilled categories but even 
more to professional jobs, particularly nurses, engineers, 
and other skilled categories. 

This full employment naturally leads to competitive 
bidding. Wage scales climb. Such increased costs are 
passed on in higher prices, or in the case of government, 
in higher taxes. If these increases outrun the capacity 


Sen. Paul Douglas 


Six Percent Is Full 
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to increase production, inflation follows. However, de- 
spite the fears of many economists, American productive 
ingenuity has resulted in an over-all substantial increase 
in the standard-of living of us all. Higher wages have not 
been all snatched away in higher costs. With higher 
wages, people have been able to afford more. They have 
been and are buying more. 

Full employment constitutes a solid base for the 
healthy state of our economy. 


ws 
“SS 


FABULOUS CAPITAL NEEDS 


Every year, it is conservatively estimated, 400,000 people 
are added to the ranks of private labor. For each new job 
created, a capital investment of $12,500 is involved. Mul- 
tiplying those two figures establishes the need for 5 bil- 
lion dollars a year in new capital to finance normal 
growth. Another $10 billion, experience has shown, is 
needed for annual improvements. It 
is further estimated that merely to 
offset depreciation and waste in exist- 
ing productive facilities—to maintain 
physical plants—another $25 billion 
must be spent annually. This repre- 
sents an investment of $450 per 
worker simply to maintain existing 
jobs. Add the three figures and it 
becomes apparent that a startling 
total of 35 to 40 billion dollars a Six Pereent Isn't 

: . , Enough 
year is needed in long-term capi- 
tal to finance our country’s normal growth! 

Not long ago David Rockefeller, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Chase Manhattan Bank, made a speech be- 
fore the Economic Club of Detroit in the course of which 
he lamented the fact that during 1955 Americans individ- 
ually saved only about 6 per cent of their income after 
taxes, for a total of 17 billion dollars. Mr. Rockefeller 
pointed out that it was essential that savings average 8 
per cent because only at this rate would the public have 
available the 35 billion dollars necessary to finance our 
growth. 

The Machinery and Allied Products Institute has con- 
ducted impressive research establishing the estimate 
that $12,500 of assets is needed for each existing job. The 


David Rockefeller 
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Institute’s study has taken reasonable norms and has ad- 
justed for the differing purchasing power of the dollar. 
In 1925, seven thousand of today’s dollars had to be in- 
vested in plant and equipment for every worker. Today 
the plant and equipment per worker required is $9,800, 
but to this immediate investment must be added the es- 
sential subsidiary investments in inventory, receivables, 
cash, land, natural resources, etc., reaching the total of 
$12,500 per job. 

These are the figures that lie behind the constant head- 
lines on the nation’s financial pages about huge new un- 
derwritings and financings. Any sizable company 
merely to keep pace with the economy’s growth, must 
constantly find new equity capital. In the final analysis, 
each year’s multibillion dollar capital needs must come 
from the savings of the American people. While a rela- 
tively small percentage of the population may buy com- 
mon stocks directly, only the savings they put in the 
proverbial sock under the mattress escape playing a part 
in filling America’s huge capital needs. Their deposits in 
savings banks, savings and loan associations, insurance 
policies, etc., all go to work. ; 

And thus employed, this money is providing the new 
jobs, and earning high interest for its owners. Those 
with the “mattress money” have lost one half its real pur- 
chasing value in the past few years. 

Far-sighted managements are cultivating the financial 
community as never before, for here is where they all 
must turn to meet ever-accelerating capital needs. There 
will be no dearth of new underwritings in the future. If 
the time should come when needed capital could not be 
found, we would be in real trouble. 


b 
SALESMANSHIP PAR EXCELLENCE 


Good ideas are an essential for success but most of us 
too often fail to follow through on “the idea.” It appears 
and often wanders away in a haze of rosy conversation. 
One of the most striking examples of an idea soundly 
pursued and now being successfully 
carried out is Seaboard & Western 
Airlines’ trans-Atlantic hauling of the 
full household effects of transplanted 
personnel. 

The airline is the lone all-freight 
carrier operating over the North 
Atlantic. In 1954, following through 
on an idea sparked by Executive Vice 
President Arthur V. Norden, the 
company set out to establish the con- 
venience and economic feasibility of moving the house- 
hold effects of Americans sent abroad for long periods. 
Heretofore this 1642 million pounds of trans-Atlantic 
traffic had been the exclusive prerogative of cargo ships. 
It took some imagination and careful figuring to sell both 
the Government and corporations with many jobs abroad 
that the proposition made sense. Air freight pounds are 
far more costly than cargo pounds per se. 

Norden figured it as follows: air freight to Paris for 
a home full of furniture weighing two tons amounts to 
$1,600. Packing, unpacking, truck transportation and 
insurance up the total door-to-door cost to $1,972.40. 


Arthur V. Norden 


Airy Ideas 
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Sea freight for the same setup is $828 but heavy wooden 
crating, carting, and freight charges from seaport to 
Paris and insurance make a total cost for transferring 
the household furnishings to $2,007. 

But the slight dollar saving is only a minor part of 
the advantage in comparison with the swiftness and 
conveniences to the families concerned. When households 
are moved by sea there are frequent delays running from 
days into weeks, and those abroad must live in a hotel 
until their furnishings arrive from the home front. Unde1 
the air freight operation one of the biggest van companies 
rolls up to the door of the family’s stateside home. Things 
are put into barrels; drawers are removed and marked. 
The odds and ends are put into suitcases and the 
rugs rolled up. The moving van transfers all the effects 
to the plane and the process is swiftly repeated on the 
flying field in Paris. In a matter of hours the rugs are 
being unrolled thousands of miles away and the drawers 
being replaced in the bureaus in the new home abroad. 

Equating the swiftness and higher cost of air cargo 
with over-all savings and infinitely greater convenience 
has opened great new horizons for such enterprising out- 
fits as Seaboard and Western. Too often one’s first reac- 
tion is to reject a new way of doing things. The salesman 
depending primarily on glib chatter indeed has a nerve- 
racking task; but few salesmen fail when they are selling 
a better way of doing things, where costs over-all are 
not out of line. 

Mr. Norden and his airline are an example of sales- 
manship par excellence. 


x 


KEFAUVER—OR SYMINGTON? 

For months the question of the day was whether or not 
Ike would run again. Following his decision, Republicans 
stirred and stewed about the vice presidential candidate 
until it became reasonably clear that the President’s nod 
will go to Nixon. 

Now political speculation concerns the Democratic 
nominee. Stevenson’s nomination, a 
foregone conclusion until his Minne- 
sota mauling, daily becomes less 
likely. Only a miraculous Minnesota- 
in-reverse is likely to revive the 
former nominee’s drooping prospects. 
Kefauver is indeed front runner, and 
despite the near-unanimous opinion 
of the politicians and political ana- 
lysts, his nomination grows more pos- 
sible with each great primary show- 
ing. Practical politicians prefer a winner—that’s what 
makes them practical. Hand-shaking Estes has es- 
tablished beyond dispute his voter appeal. 

But should he falter a la Adlai, in one of his many 
State primaries, there will be a rush to the stable of 
dark horses. 

In this group the front runner is Missouri’s Senator 
Stuart Symington, apparently “acceptable” to the South, 
and the North’s Democratic bosses have no reason to 
oppose him. His namby-pamby performance at the Army- 
McCarthy hearings has been forgotten by much of the 
public. 


Sen. Symington 


Dark Gets Brighter 
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Plough, Ine. 


_ PROGRESS REPORT 


SUMMARY OF CONSOLIDATED RESULTS 


Net sales 

Income before taxes 
Federal income taxes 

Net income per share 

Cash Dividends per share 
Earnings retained per share 


Working capital 








ST. JOSEPH 
* ASPIRIN * 
FOR CHILDREN 


St.Joseph 


ASPIRIN 


Mistol 


COLD REMEDIES 





1951 
$16,757,745 
665,541 
152,483 
1.14 
.60 
54 


4,875,385 


years. 
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1952 
$17,867,687 
919,730 
360,000 
1.24 
-60 
.64 


5,092,777 


Sales, earnings and dividends dur- 
ing 1955 were the highest in the 
Company's history. 


An operating profit has been 
earned in each year since our in- 
corporation in 1918. 


Cash dividends have been paid 


without interruption for over 25 


Write for complete Annual Report 


Plough, Inc. 


NEW YORK @ MEMPHIS @ SAN FRANCISCO 





1953 
$19,343,064 
1,072,251 
485,000 
1.30 
.60 
10 


4,718,926 





1954 
$20,128,029 
1,136,698 
500,000 
1.41 
.60 
8] 


5,326,614 


1955 





1955 
$21,003,924 
1,507,109 
780,000 
1.62 
80 
82 


5,807,057 








MEXSANA 


POWDER AND CREAM 


Nuj 


HIGHEST QUALITY MINERAL OIL 


Magna-Nujol 


ANTACID-LAXATIVE 
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Listed on the New York Stock Exchange 








"In a Nutshell” 


Sales and assets of Pittston and its subsidiaries 
reached new highs in 1955 while net earnings on 
common stock, after preferred dividends, amounted 
to $3.60 per share. In the prior year, excluding 
extraordinary items of profit on the sale of capital 
assets, and adjusting to a comparable 1955 basis 
with respect to preferred dividends and common 
Shares outstanding, net earnings on the common 


stock amounted to $1.44 per share. 

The resurgence in the demand for bituminous 
coal has resulted in greatly increased tonnage and 
earnings in Pittston’s coal division. Other opera- 
tions — petroleum products, natural gas, trucking 
and warehousing — are continuing at capacity lev- 
els, and all indications point to another year of 
continued growth and improved profits. 


—from ‘The President’s Letter” to Pittston Stockholders 
in the Annual Report for 1955. 


HIGHLIGHTS FROM 1955 REPORT 
1955 1954 
40,195,249 34,067,414 
10,945,859 8,131,606 
$205,798,315 $159,735,766 
$ 3,105,023 $ 1,979,416* 
$121,458,752 $103,665,084 
$ 34,184,392 $ 29,225,911 


*includes profit on sale of capital assets. 


Barrels of petroleum products sold 
Net tons of coal sold 

Total revenue 

Net income 

Total assets 

Common stockholders equit 


Copies of the Company’s ANNUAL REPORT are available on request. 


THE PITTSTON COMPANY 


250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


PITTSTON 
SUBSIDIARIES 


Clinchfield Coal Corporation, Dante, Virginia + Compass Coal Company, Clarksburg, W. Va. « Lillybrook Coal Company, Lillybrook, W. Va. » Amigo Smokeless Coal Company, 

Lillybrook, W. Va. » Metropolitan Petroleum Corporation, New York + Maritime Petroleum Corp., New York + Globe Fuel Products, Inc., Chicago + Metropolitan Coal Company, 

Boston + Pittston Clinchfield Coal Sales Corporation, New York + Clinchfield Fuel Company, Spartanburg, S. C. + Davis-Clinchfield Export Coal Corporation, New York 

Routh Coal Export Corp., New York + United States Trucking Corporation, New York + Independent Warehouses, Inc., New York + Tankport Terminals, Inc., Jersey City 
Valentine Tankers Corporation, New York + Valentine Transportation Corporation, New York 
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TESTING “TEN KEY” ADDING MACHINES 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 





THE NUMBERS GAME 


It took human brains—not electronic 


ones—to work 


out Burroughs Corp.'s formula for profits: add plant, 
subtract costs, divide responsibility and multiply rev- 
enues. Now, ten years later, the grand total is growth. 


“Belgrade: Damian Stanislitz, 
station master of Yogodin (Ser- 
via), was so upset at finding a 
deficit of $1.25 in his accounts 
that he committed suicide after 
writing the railway company 
stating his error. When his ac- 
counts were examined, it was 
proved that an error in casting 
up had led him astray. There 
was not a penny missing.” 
—News Item (circa 1890) 

Sranisiitz died for nothing. In the 
same St. Louis paper that reported 
his death was an ad that might have 
saved his life. It was placed by an 
obscure little outfit called American 
Arithmometer Co., which claimed to 
have come up with a mechanical de- 
vice capable of doing sums _ with 
amazing speed and accuracy. 

Unhappily for Stanislitz, St. Louis, 
like Belgrade, paid no attention 
whatever. Sadder still, when 50 
Arithmometers were placed on trial 
in St. Louis business houses, they 
promptly came a cropper. Who could 
blame St. Louis’ eyeshaded book- 
keepers for laughing? Too hard a 
pull on the handle, and the adding 
contraption either jammed or pro- 
duced fantastic totals. 

Back to the Drawing Board. But to 
William Seward Burroughs, the ail- 
ing, plodding founder of American 
Arithmometer, his machine’s eccen- 
tricity was no laughing matter. Back 
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he went to his drawing board, and 
two sleepless days later he emerged 
with the answer: a device called the 
“dashpot,” a cylinder partially filled 
with oil, which effectively governed 


€) LINE 


10 GROWTH 


Since World War Il, Burroughs’ 

sales have soared much faster 

than the U.S.'s fast-rising GNP. 
1946=100 




















the pull of the handle. At last In- 
ventor Burroughs “had the hang of 
the handle,” and not long afterwards 
an Arithmometer agent in Albany 
made a name for himself going to 
saloons collecting bets on demonstra- 
tions of the machine’s accuracy. 

By last month, American Arith- 
mometer, having long since changed 
its name to Burroughs Corp.” and its 
headquarters to Detroit, was still 
demonstrating in a large and free- 
wheeling way that it indeed did have 
the hang of the handle. When the 
company’s accountants put their own 
results for 1955 on the 
Burroughs registered the 
figures that would have over- 
whelmed William Burroughs’ first 
adding machine: world-wide sales of 
$218.6 million (vs. 1954’s $169 mil- 
lion), topping the $200 million mark 
for the first time in its history; net 
earnings of $12.1 million and $2.19 a 
sharey (against $9.1 million and $1.83 
a share in 1954, when there were 
545,000 fewer shares outstanding); a 
backlog of unfilled orders up $9 mil- 
lion over the year to $92 million 

Sharing in these delightful digits 
were Burroughs’ 28,000 shareholders, 
who split up a $5.4 million dividend 
melon, or $1 a share. The payout kept 
intact Burroughs’ unbroken string of 
61 dividendful years (224 consecu- 
tive payments) and marked the third 
time in Burroughs’ history that the 
payout has exceeded 90c a share. 

Monday Morning Quarterbacks. 
There were, of course, some Monday 
morning quarterbacks in Wall Street 
who observed that Burroughs’ 1955 
fiscal fireworks owed importantly to 
the contributions of the two compa- 
nies** Burroughs picked up in a pair 
of stock swaps last year. But Finan- 
cial Vice President Kenneth C. (for 
Carl) Tiffany, 47, who came to Bur- 
roughs in 1947 to make a fateful man- 
agement survey for Price Water- 
house and has been there ever since, 
promptly replied: “Not so.” The 
Todd-Hadley contributions, though 
welcome and worthy, says he, 
chipped in only 12%-13% of Bur- 
roughs’ total revenues. Even without 
them, Burroughs’ sales would have 
set new records. 

None of this was lost upon inves- 
tors, who last month bid Burroughs 
stock up to a high of 38, the loftiest 
price Burroughs shares have ever 
commanded. Wall Street, clearly im- 
pressed by Burroughs’ 1955 showing, 


machines, 


kind of 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956) 
38; low, 2814. Dividend (1955) 
1956 payout: $1. 


: high, 
$1. Indicated 
Ticker symbol: BGH. 


tOnly second best as compared with the 
$12.6 million and $2.52 a share scored in 1948. 


**Rochester's Todd Co 
Los Angeles’ Charlies R 
ness forms) 


(check printers) ; 
Hadley Co. (busi- 
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was apparently equally intrigued by 
its future prospects. 

That new look was exemplified last 
month by Burroughs’ bid to acquire 
still another company. The upshot 
will come next month when directors 
and stockholders of Pasadena’s Elec- 
troData Corp. (about 30%-owned by 
Consolidated Electrodynamics Corp.) 
will be asked to approve a merger in 
which Burroughs would swap two 
shares of its own stock for each one 
of ElectroData’s. On the face of it, 
the terms of the deal (which is al- 
most certain to go through) might 
appear to be a costly bargain for 
Burroughs. In business only two 
years, ElectroData has yet to show a 
profit; it went $578,693 into the red in 
1954, lost $459,379 last year. Net ef- 
fect of the deal: an exchange of $6 
million worth of Burroughs’ stock for 
only $1 million worth of ElectroData’s 
shares. 


Battle of Brains. What then is 
ElectroData’s big attraction for Bur- 
roughs? Clearly Burroughs is inter- 
ested in ElectroData’s top notch re- 
search staff, its product line, rather 
than in the little company’s balance 
sheet. Explains Burroughs’ brass: 
acquisition of ElectroData, which 
manufactures a line of digital com- 
puting systems (“Datatron”), ranging 
in price from $120,000-$1,000,000, will 
give Burroughs, which already makes 
a $32,500 desk-size electronic brain 
(the E-101), its first toe-hold in the 
field of high-priced computers. The 
additional manufacturing muscle 
supplied by ElectroData will thus en- 
able Burroughs to slug it out toe-to- 
toe in the battle of brains in which 
National Cash Register, IBM and the 
Remington Rand division of Sperry 
Rand are already hotly contending. 

The human brain behind this cal- 
culated strategy belongs to Bur- 
roughs’ bustling President John 
Strider Coleman, 58, who frankly ad- 
mits that “I don’t understand [elec- 
tronic brains] very well myself.” 
Coleman doesn’t have to. In ten 
years, he has turned Burroughs from 
a ho-hum maker of adding machines 
to a wide-awake power in the brain- 
building office equipment industry. 


Corporate Turnabout. Like many 
another wartime manufacturer, Bur- 
roughs was ill-prepared for peace. 
There was no want of demand. On 
Burroughs’ books were over $100 
million in commercial machine orders 
that had piled up during the war. As 
Financial VP Tiffany remembers 
Burroughs’ plight: “The task that 
confronted us was made doubly dif- 
ficult by the fact that we were booked 
to sell more than twice what we were 
able to build. The plain truth was 
that we did not have enough plant, 
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enough machine tools, enough trained 
people or even the proper manufac- 
turing methods to meet the challenge 
effectively. In fact, we found our- 
selves in the position of meeting the 
demand in 1946 with substantially 
the same physical assets we had and 
the same techniques we employed 16 
years before.” 

To make matters worse, Burroughs’ 
basic research was almost non-exist- 
ent. What research it had was devot- 
ed to modifying old products, an 


effort that met with such failure that 
Burroughs was offering four basic 
business machines in no fewer than 
500 different models. What was more, 
Burroughs had sapped its own 
strength by being generous with 
stockholders to the point of impru- 
dence. Between 1930 and 1946, when 
it earned $66.1 million, Burroughs 
paid out an imprudent 96%, ($63.8 
million) in cash dividends, leaving 
only $2.3 million for reinvestment in 
new business. In five of those years, 
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BRAIN FEVER. The electronic digital computer, or electronic 
“brain,” says Burroughs’ President John Coleman, is “a creature 
of incredible computing power and an internal memory that puts 
both women and elephants to shame.” So Burroughs uses ab- 
stract drawings like this one to illustrate the incredible computing 
power of its own pet brain, the E-101. 

But, unlike many a brain-worshipping industrialist, Burroughs’ 
Coleman is not over-awed by them. An electronic brain, he insists, 
will only do what a human brain tells it to do, and much research 
and cost-cutting development by the computer builders needs to 
be done before all businesses can afford to buy an electronic brain 
and use it wisely. 

“Trying to get a little ballast in this electronic balloon so that it 
won't sail clear out of sight,’ Coleman not long ago painted an 
alarming, Orwellian picture of what the automated office could 
become if the nation’s brain fever went on unchecked: 

“The happy chatter of the office girl has been replaced by the 
silent and sexless wink of control lights and the faint humming 
of giant brains at work. There are hardly any mortal brows left to 
raise a sweat on. Only two lonely figures occupy the stage: an 
operator and perhaps a maintenance man. ... The automatic office 
speeds on, with a low steady purr of contentment. The clerk? The 
dodo bird has moved over to make room for him. He is extinct.” 
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the total paid out actually exceeded 
earnings. 

In 1948, at the height of World War 
II, Burroughs had gotten a new 
president in the person of 80-year 
old A. J. Doughty, a venerable pro- 
duction man who had worked side- 
by-side with Founder Burroughs 
himself. It also had won a top defense 
assignment: building the famed Nor- 
den bombsight. Bossed by John Cole- 
man, who supervised its manufacture, 
Burroughs was soon turning out 50- 
60 bombsights a day. It was thus no 
surprise to anyone when Coleman, by 
then a vice president, director and 
assistant to Doughty, succeeded to 
Burroughs’ presidency in 1946. 

He took one look at Burroughs’ 
books and promptly called in Price 
Waterhouse to begin a systematic 
soul-searching of Burroughs’ woes. 
A searching management inventory 
lasted two years, during which hun- 
dreds of suggestions and plans for 
improvement were considered and 
discarded. Finally Coleman decided 
that Burroughs would have to do a 
complete right-about-face from the 
manner in which it had been operat- 
ing and the downward direction in 
which it had been heading. “We were 
behaving something like the man at 
the top of a ladder,” Coleman recalls, 
“leaning far out to one side to paint 
an area at the extreme limit of his 
reach.” There was only one thing 
for Burroughs to do: “We had to 
get down and move the ladder.” 

Rung by Rung. In moving it, out 
went the old practice of making all 
decisions in the president’s fifth floor 
office. In came the concept of dele- 
gating more responsibility to division 
heads (manufacturing, marketing, re- 
search, engineering, finance). For the 
first time, Coleman gave division 
chiefs a voice in a Management 
Policy Committee, which trans- 
lated plans into action. He set to work 
to streamline products and production 
and Burroughs’ venerable basic mod- 
els were endowed with multiple fea- 
tures. That eliminated the 500 vari- 
ant styles, made volume production 
possible. 

Most important perhaps, Burroughs 
put its stockholders on a relatively 
austere dividend diet. From 1946 
through 1954, it paid no more than 90c 
a share. More and more of its mount- 
ing revenues were put back into the 
cash drawer. Soon Coleman was using 
this cash to buy new plants and mod- 
ernize old ones, find and train hun- 
dreds of new sales and servicemen, 
and develop new markets abroad. 

But the most revolutionary fact of 
all was that the adding machine, once 
the backbone of Burroughs’ business, 
soon had to take a back seat to the 
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THE COVWER: Holding a 
programmed pinboard, Presi- 
dent John Coleman perches atop 
Burroughs’ $32,500 desk-size 
electronic digital computer, the 
E-101. The pinboard holds 
coded instructions that will tell 
the “baby brain” what to do. 
Says Coleman: “Nothing could 
be more logical—a mechanism 
for asking a question, a mech- 
anism for mulling it over, and a 
mechanism for delivering an 
answer.” 


electronic computers that postwar 
U. S. business and industry needed. 
Today it contributes only 10% of Bur- 
roughs’ equipment revenues. Even 
before Coleman was in the saddle, 
such erstwhile Burroughs products as 
typewriters (which oldtime Bur- 
roughs people still remember fondly 
as having been “built like battle- 
ships”) were discarded. Instead Cole- 
man concentrated Burroughs’ efforts 
on filling the vast need for labor- and 
time-saving complete bookkeeping 


and accounting machines. 

No one had to tell Coleman that 
such competitors as IBM, National 
Cash, Remington Rand, Friden, Mon- 
roe and Marchant were busily build- 
ing and selling too. But in the office 
equipment upheaval that developed, 


which Coleman calls “a second In- 
dustrial Revolution,” there was 
plenty of room for all. Between 1945 
and last year, Burroughs’ sales 
zoomed almost 500% (see chart). 
Winning Line. In the past eight 
years, Burroughs has spent $32 million 
on research and development, each 
year’s expenditures exceeding those 


“we had to move the ladder” 


of the year before. Since 1953, it has 
introduced more new products than 
in any other similar period in its 
history. 

Among them: 

e Its Sensimatic line of bookkeep- 
ing and accounting machines, which 
Burroughs claims is “the first all 
mechanical accounting machine in 
this country.” An _ interchangeable 
control panel makes it possible to 
mass produce the Sensimatics, yet 
custom-job them to the key needs of 
each customer. Sensimatics sell for 
$1,875-$5,693, chip in 36% of Bur- 
roughs’ revenues. 

e Its Micro-Twin (built by Bell & 
Howell, sold and serviced by Bur- 
roughs), which photographs both 
sides of a document simultaneously. 
Price: $1,693 and up. 

e Its Series G high speed printing 
and accounting machine, which prints 
documents at the rate of 54,000 lines 
an hour. Already booked: rental in- 
come of $2.5 million a year. 

e Its Ticketeer, a ticket-issuing ma- 
chine for railroads, airlines, etc. Cur- 
rent customers: New York Central, 
New Haven, Pennsylvania Railroads, 
United Western and Delta Airlines, 
TWA. 

Right now, Burroughs is making a 
big bid for business in the banking 
field, has a raft of “promising” ma- 
chines now being readied for the mar- 
ket. Among them is an automatic 
bank bookkeeping system—including 
an imprinter, a coder and a sorter— 
which Burroughs claims brings “a 
high degree of automation” to the 
processing of checks. Another, devel- 
oped by Burroughs’ Control Instru- 
ment Co. subsidiary, is being tested 
by New York’s First National City 
Bank. It reads travelers checks at the 
rate of 7,200 an hour, automatically 
punches the information onto cards. 
Also on tap: the Sensitronic, a ma- 
chine for bank and general posting; 
the Bank-O-Matic, a ledger-less com- 
mercial bookkeeper that uses coded 
tape to maintain a daily transcript of 
all accounts and prepares all state- 
ments automatically. 

Burroughs Revisited. So radical have 
Coleman’s changes been that William 
Seward Burroughs, who died in 1898 
at the age of 41, these days would 
hardly recognize what he had 
wrought. The company he founded 
with the help of four far-sighted fi- 
nancial backers, and which sold one 
adding machine a week for the first 
seven years it was in business, now 
has 850 branches, sub-branches and 
service points in the U. S. and Canada, 
recently added 3,200 independent 
dealers to create a new marketing out- 
let for its smaller machines. Alto- 
gether, Burroughs has 30 plants in six 
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THE BURROUGHS 
Registering Accountant 


Especially Designed we mast wre Requivin@ers of 


Banking and Counting House Business. 


The Most Convenient and Reliable 


ADDING MACHINE IN THE WORLD. 


ARITHMOMETER AD (1891): 
human brains +... 


foreign countries, does a highly prof- 
itable $45 million a year—about 18% 
of total sales—in foreign business 
alone. 

Ever since it built the Norden 
bombsight, Burroughs has _ been 
heavily engaged in defense contracts, 
currently devotes 21% of its manu- 
facturing space to Government work. 
As a profit-maker, defense contracts 
are not exactly Coleman’s idea of 
heaven. But behind much of Bur- 
roughs’ hush-hush efforts (naviga- 
tion instruments, control systems, 
communications equipment), which 
bring in 20% of its revenues, lies the 
idea that the experience gained in 
defense research, development and 
high precision volume production is 
a valuable factor in design and pro- 
duction of Burroughs’ commercial 
line. 

The Business of Brains. And in fact, 
it was Burroughs’ experience in 
building the UDEC, a monster elec- 
tronic digital computer, for Detroit’s 
Wayne University, which led directly 
to its serious entry into building 
brains for business. To date, Bur- 
roughs’ far most notable commercial 
development is the E-101, a desk-size 
“baby brain” which successfully tack- 
les problems which are too difficult 
for ordinary hand-operated calcula- 
tors but not tough enough to warrant 
the service of room-size brains. 

By last month, over 50 E-101s had 
already been sold, the latest to the 
First National City Bank of New 
York. Burroughs can turn them out at 
the rate of two a week, hopes soon to 
boost output to three a week. Cole- 
man believes there is a huge void to 
be filled for desk-sized brains among 
such companies as Wilmington’s All 
American Engineering Co., which put 
an E-101 to work on a problem in- 
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volving a new kind of arresting gear 
for jet planes. What the E-101 dis- 
covered in 65 minutes would have 
taken an engineer 96 hours to figure 
out. 

But John Coleman regards the 
E-101 as only the beginning of Bur- 
roughs’ brainwork. With ElectroData 
almost within reach, Coleman hopes 
to establish Burroughs securely in the 
high-priced brain market this August 
when it unveils its Beam I, a brain 
designed to do battle with IBM’s 705, 
RCA’s Bizmac, and Remington Rand’s 
UNIVAC. Price of the Beam I: 
$1,000,000 and up. 

No Hitches. No one knows better 
than Burroughs’ Coleman, however, 
that it will take human brains—not 
merely electronic ones—to build Bur- 
roughs’ future strength. As he pointed 
out in his annual report last month, 
Burroughs’ whirlwind comeback in 


DETROIT HEADQUARTERS: 
. willing spirit =... 


the last 10 years has seen its book 
value rise 138% (from $7.10 in 1946 to 
$16.75), its net worth increase from 
$35.5 million to $94 million. But it is a 
dificult battle; competition among 
makers of electronic brains is form- 
ing fast, and it is already stiff. 

No one, for example, has to remind 
Coleman that, compared with giant 
IBM’s 1955 sales (and service rentals) 
of $564 million, Burroughs and its 
$218.6 million is relatively small. But 
when Forses asked a _ Burroughs’ 
executive recently if Burroughs has 
a byword similar to IBM’s “Think,” 
he replied: “Sure, it’s ‘Beat IBM.’ ”* 
The spirit, at least, is willing. 

The question is: is spirit enough? 
Strapped by the high costs involved in 
branching out, Burroughs last year 
brought home only 3.6c on every sales 


*Actually, it is “Wherever there’s busi- 
ness, there's Burroughs.” 


dollar, compared with National Cash’s 
5c and IBM’s 9.9c. Even little Mar- 
chant, with sales only a tenth the size 
of Burroughs’, was able to ring up 7.2c 
in profit for every dollar in sales. 
Coleman well realizes that he will 
have to chop costs and get more than 
passing acceptance for Burroughs’ 
new products if his ambitious growth 
program is not to get out of hand. But 
he has drawn up no less ambitious 
plans for 1956. This year, Burroughs 
will spend $18 million on new plant, 
tools and equipment (vs. $9 million 
last year). Burroughs’ present facili- 
ties are adequate for some $300 mil- 
lion in sales (or about 45% more than 
its 1955 gross). Coleman, however, 
wants more elbow room for his new 
products. He is planning to add to 
Burroughs’ present $28.5-million long- 
term debt ($24.6 million of it due in 
1977). “We will require,” he says, 
“something like $15 or $20 million.” 
Wide, Wide World. In business “the 
fit thrive, the strong survive.” A hu- 
manist, John Coleman does not par- 
ticularly like the sentiment, but he 
understands what it means. “The 
world’s a big place,” he says, speaking 
of competition. “We just have to keep 
on top of it, and not let it get on top 
of us.” Considering the competition 
shaping up in the office machine busi- 
ness, it will take all the brains Bur- 
roughs can muster, and all it can pro- 
duce, to stay in the big time. 
Burroughs’ Kent-smoking President 
Coleman may not understand elec- 
tronic brains very well himself. But he 
is confident that success with them-- 
as with adding machines—is just a 
matter of getting the hang of the han- 
dle. “There are those who like to look 
back to the good old days,” says Cole- 
man. “Personally, I prefer to look 
forward to the good new days.” 


ASSEMBLING SENSIMATICS: 
... the hang of the handle. 
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TOO MANY 
MERGERS? 


Many of today’s mergers are 

jerry-built affairs. Or so 

claims one expert, who dug 
up alarming precedents. 


Can mergers for the sake of diversi- 
fication be carried too far? Yes—and 
right now they probably are—says 
Dun & Bradstreet Vice President Roy 
A. Foulke. Some of today’s curious 
hybrid mergers may well come to 
grief, says Foulke, D&B’s top finan- 
cial analyst, writing in a pamphlet 
entitled “Diversification in Business 
Activity.” Reason: too many cor- 
porations venturing into businesses 
for which their executives have 
neither talent nor know-how. 

Digging up a precedent that should 
set many a top executive to reexam- 
ining his corporate setup, Foulke re- 
calls the experience of Alexander 
Hamilton more than a century and a 
half ago. Hamilton, at the age of 34, 
was active in incorporating the am- 
bitious but conglomerate Society for 
Establishing Useful Manufactures. 
It aimed to make a regular catalog 
of goods ranging from paper to 
iron wire. Despite its illustrious 
sponsorship, and an unprecedented 
capitalization of $1 million, Foulke 
points out, the Society was far from 
being an unqualified success. A ma- 
jor reason, according to Foulke: “The 
difficulty in perfecting . . . a manage- 
ment team for so many and such 
widely different operations.” 

Moral. There is, says Foulke, a 
strong moral in all this for today’s 
mergermen and diversifiers. To make 
his point, Foulke goes back over what 
he calls “three main surges of merg- 
ers, consolidations and acquisitions 
in our economic life.” The first, ac- 
cording to Foulke, took place in 1898- 
1903, the second in 1919-1929. “The 
third,” writes he, “started in 1944, be- 
gan to take on substantial propor- 
tions in 1952, and is still with us.” 

What worries Foulke is the simi- 
larity between some of today’s ragtag, 
bobtail mergers and Alexander Ham- 
ilton’s over-diversified venture. 

“It is,’ says Foulke, “not impos- 
sible, but it is extremely difficult to 
take two very different lines of busi- 
ness and make them mesh together 
in an efficient, profitable manner... . 
Corporations which have grown by 
mergers, consolidations or acquisi- 
tions must have managerial skills of 
a high order [otherwise] the venture 
is doomed to infinite operating prob- 
lems.” 
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ALEXANDER HAMILTON: 
ill-advised pioneering 


DUTCH TREAT 


Europeans, says a famed 

Continental industrialist, can 

learn a lot about investing 
from Americans. 


Are European investors shrewder 
than their U.S. counterparts? Not 
necessarily, came the word last month 
from Amsterdam, that traditional 
center of hard-headed investing. The 
illusion-shatterer: Jonkheer John 
Hugo Loudon, 51, general manager of 
the globe-girdling Royal Dutch Pe- 
troleum Co.* 

In pointing out that citizens of the 
Netherlands currently hold only 40% 
of the shares of the multibillion-dol- 
lar petroleum enterprise, Loudon said 
that U.S. citizens have bought up 
24% of the stock (the balance is 
owned mainly by French, Swiss, Brit- 
ish, Belgians, in that order). Thus, 
Loudon clearly suggested, ownership 
of the world’s second largest oil en- 
terprise (after Standard of New Jer- 
sey), and the little kingdom’s most 
valuable holding, is slowly passing 
into non-Dutch hands. 

Loudon suspects that many thrifty 
Dutch investors have been selling 
their shares because of a combina- 
tion of rising prices and the com- 
pany’s low dividend payout, which 
has averaged a puny 15% or 20% of 
earnings. This, says he, is a short- 
sighted attitude and reflects little 
credit on the perspicacity of Dutch 
investors. “The Dutch,” observed he, 
“pay too much attention to cash divi- 
dends and too little to intrinsic value.” 
Loudon’s advice to his fellow coun- 
trymen: take a leaf out of U.S. inves- 

*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 


973g; low, 795g. Dividend (1955): $2.10. Indi- 
cated 1956 payout: $2.10. Ticker symbol: RD 


tors’ books, and pay more attention 
to long-term growth and the under- 
lying worth of a company’s assets. 


OIL 


DOUBLE PLAY 


In an ingenious financing 

deal, big Union Oil has solved 

both its money and its crude 
petroleum shortages. 


In their hardworking efforts to satis- 
fy the world’s voracious thirst for 
gasoline and other petroleum prod- 
ucts, the oil industry since World 
War II has soaked up billions of dol- 
lars in new capital. It has also been 
forced to range the world in search 
of new crude reserves to supply its 
expanded refineries. 

Recently the dual search for oil and 
money has become more and more 
complex: just as crude has become 
harder and more expensive to find, so 
too has capital become increasingly 
more difficult to raise in today’s tight 
money market. 

Last month, in an imaginative fi- 
nancial double play, big Union Oil 
Co. of California,* whose gross prop- 
erty totals more than $767 million, 
solved both problems at once. From 
the giant, cash-rich Gulf Oil Corp.? 
(gross property: $2.3 billion) Union 
Oil’s President Reese H. Taylor ar- 
ranged to raise $120 million by selling 
Gulf 25-year, 344° debentures, con- 
vertible into common stock at prices 
ranging from $70 to $80 a share (re- 
cent price, 64). 

Crude Balance. At the time, 
Taylor improved Union’s crude oil 
position. In the deal, Gulf agreed to 
sell Union crude oil from its vast 
fields in Kuwait, Canada and Vene- 
zuela. It was a highly logical ar- 
rangement. For while Gulf produced 
nearly half again as much crude as it 
used in its own refineries last year, 
Union produced barely two-thirds of 
what it needed, had to buy the rest 
on the outside. The new arrangement 
thus benefits both companies: it gives 
Gulf its first important West Coast 
outlet, and assures Union of a big 
new source of crude. 

The financial advantages for Gulf 
were equally obvious. The company 
will earn close to $4 million a year in 
interest on the debentures. It will 
also have a call on more than 2.4 mil- 
lion shares of Union at prices not fa 
above the recent market price. 


Same 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high 
6554; low, 52. Dividend (1955): $2.18. Indi- 
cated 1956 payout: $2.40. Ticker symbol 
UCL. 


?Traded NYSE. Price range 
10234; low, 8334. Dividend (1955): $2.25 plus 
4% stock. Indicated 1956 payout: $2.50 plus 
4% stock. Ticker symbol: GO 


(1956): high 
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UNION OIL’S TAYLOR: 
two shortages solved 


Does the deal foreshadow an even- 
tual merger between Gulf and the big 
West Coast refiner? Harrumphed a 
Gulf official: “At this time, there is 
definitely no talk or plans for a 
merger.” 


INVESTING ABROAD 


THE FRENCH 
TOUCH 


By doing things the American 

way France’s Simca has set 

the French auto market on 
its ears. 





Amonc the sometimes excessively 
cautious and mossbacked corporations 
of France, auto-making Simca (So- 
ciete Industrielle de Mecanique et 
Carrosserie Automobile)* stands out 
like an Eiffel Tower of growth-minded 
management. Capitalized in 1934 at 
less than $23,000 by auto dealer Henri 
T. Pigozzi, Simca made shrewd use 
of Marshall Plan aid to improve its 
plants, introduced elements of US. 
styling to its pint-sized cars, in 1954 
merged with Ford of France. Today, 
with assets of $144 million, Simca 
ranks just behind the government- 
owned Renault Works as France’s 
biggest automaker. 

Last month, for the benefit of the 
1275 U.S. stockholders (including 
Ford Motor Company which owns 
15% of the shares), Simca released 
an English version of its 1955 annual 


*Traded American Stock Exchange. Price 
range (1956); high, 314%; low, 26. Dividend 
(1955): $1.07 (after 18% French tax). Indi- 
— 1956 payout: $1.07. Ticker symbol: 
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report. Some of the highlights: a 28% 
increase in sales to $288 million; net 
profits of $12.5 million, 77% more 
than in 1954. 

Tougher Sledding? From any point 
of view it was a sparkling perform- 
ance. But from here on, many Paris 
businessmen believe, Simca and 
Pigozzi may find tougher sledding in 
their efforts to increase further their 
share of the French auto market. The 
vast, low-priced market is almost 
completely dominated by the tiny, 
rear-engine Renault, which sells for 
as little as $1,000. Ponderous Citroen 
has brought out the first really new 
model of its famed front-wheel-drive 
car since the mid-Thirties, promises 
to give Simca a real run for its 
money. 

Pigozzi’s answer to this stepped-up 
competition, however, is typical of the 
man and his methods. He has an- 
nounced a long range plan for spend- 
ing $57 million to boost production 
from 770 to 1,000 cars a day. To raise 
part of the money, Pigozzi plans to 
offer stockholders the right to sub- 
scribe to one new share for every 
share now held. If the SEC ap- 
proves, U.S. stockholders will be given 
rights to buy new shares for $7.86, 
roughly a 75% discount from the cur- 
rent market price. 


AIRLINES 


THE LAST STRAW 


The old saw “The rich get 

richer, the poor get poorer” 
become _ an-all-too-real 

actuality for impoverished 
Northeast Airlines. 


Despite his oft-publicized knack for 
nursing sickly companies back to 
health, Atlas Corp.’s Floyd Odlum has 
never been able to find a cure for the 
chronic ailments of New England’s 
Northeast Airlines.* Nor has the Civil 
Aeronautics Board ever gone over- 
board to help him. Last month, in 
fact, a CAB examiner got so involved 
in the welfare of Northeast’s health- 
ier brethren that he all but knocked 
Odlum’s patient out of bed. 
Shattered Hopes. Until then, there 
had been high hopes in Northeast’s 
Boston headquarters that the CAB 
might come up with a vital shot in 
the arm: a New York-to-Miami route 
to compensate for Northeast’s money- 
losing airlanes in New England. The 
only catch was that no fewer than 
seven other airlines were badgering 
the CAB for the same privilege. Last 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
14; low, 91%. Dividend (1955): none. Indi- 
cated 1956 payout: none. Ticker symbol: 
NEA 


month, an examiner sifted through 
the sheafs of evidence, and made his 
fateful recommendations. Practically 
every airline on the Eastern Sea- 
boafd was handed one or another new 
route—or at least a valuable exten- 
sion of one they already had. But the 
name of impoverished little North- 
east Airlines was conspicuous by its 
absence. 

If the examiner has his way (before 
a final decision is made the Board 
will hold a full-scale hearing), Delta 
Air Lines, not Northeast, will get the 
prized opportunity to challenge East- 
ern and National for a lucrative share 
of the heavy Miami-bound vacation 
traffic. Northeast dreams of southern 
sunlight were abruptly shattered. 

More Misery? Were that the only 
recommendation made, Northeast 
might then resignedly gird its cor- 
porate loins in an all-out attempt to 
wrest a living from New England’s 
lightly-traveled airlanes. Floyd Od- 
lum’s investment (Atlas Corp. owns 
50.3% of Northeast’s common) would 
be something else again. But the ex- 
aminer also tampered with the only 
route on which Northeast has ever 
been able to make money—the New 
York-Boston segment it shares with 
Eastern and American. Unless the 
Board decides otherwise, no less than 
three other big carriers—National, 
TWA and United—will be allowed to 
send their fleets winging into North- 
east’s domain. 

Northeast President George Eddy 
Gardner did what he could. He angrily 
declared he would fight the recom- 
mendations every step of the way 
through the CAB’s august chambers. 
As one Northeast pilot complained: 
“We're not very healthy I know, but 
is that any reason to try to kill us 
off?” 


NORTHEAST’S GARDNER: 
he did what he could 
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WEYERHAEUSER FORESTLAND: no wasting assets here 


BUILDING MATERIALS 





GOLDEN GREEN 


Only time and care, to para- 
phrase the poet, can make a 
tree—a fact of tremendous 
and profitable significance to 
big Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 


In the timber camps of the Pacific 
Northwest, they tell a probably 
apocryphal yarn about a westward- 
bound eastern-born preacher. As his 
train wound slowly through the 
wooded hills of Oregon, a breathtaking 
expanse of tall-timbered forest land 
swung abruptly into view. Gasping in 
admiration, he turned to his traveling 
companion and asked: “I wonder how 
much of this belongs to God, and how 
much belongs to Weyerhaeuser?” 

Apocryphal or not, the story was 
more to the point than ever last 
month. Famed $374-million (assets) 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.,* with its 
2.6-million tree-clad acres sprawling 
across Washington, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia, owns what is easily the world’s 
largest private expanse of timber 
holdings. Moreover, the U.S.’s frenetic 
postwar haste to rebuild and expand 
its cities and towns has added even 
further value to Weyerhaeuser’s rich 
holdings. Unlike the supply of man- 
made materials, timber cannot be 
quickly or easily produced in greater 
quantities just because the market 
clamors for it. The demand for it has 
increased immeasurably, and the re- 
sult for Weyerhaeuser was not difficult 
to predict: an ample share of pros- 
perity. . 

*Traded over-the-counter. Price range 


(1956) : high, 4314; low, 38. Dividend (1955): 
$1. Indicated 1956 payout: $1. 
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Crescendo. Since 1946 John Philip 
Weyerhaeuser, Jr., president and 
grandson of the founder, has quad- 
rupled the company’s already impres- 
sive sales to $317 million (see chart). 
Net earnings have at least kept pace, 
hitting $49 million last year, against 
just $13 million in 1946. 

Nor have Weyerhaeuser’s stock- 
holders failed to benefit from all this 
growth. Last year, out of every sales 
dollar, Phil Weyerhaeuser saw to it 
that 8c ended up in stockholders’ divi- 
dend envelopes, and that another 8c 


FABULOUS 
FORESTER 


1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 


was plowed back into the business for 
their eventual benefit. 

As the sound of falling trees sent 
their profitable echoes through the 
Weyerhaeuser empire, stockholders 
had yet another cause for rejoicing: 
unlike investors in many another 
natural resources business, their prop- 
erty is not a wasting asset. Good 
woodsman that he is, Phil Weyer- 
haeuser tries to plant trees at least 
as fast as he cuts them so that he 
and his successors will have products 
to sell as long as trees continue to 
grow. 

Foresight & Restraint. So providing 
for the future, as Wall Streeters well 
know, sometimes requires consider- 
able restraint. It means that lumber- 
men must often eschew 
much timber as they 
boom years. 

Currently this is an especially press- 
ing problem. For some years now 
cuttings of Pacific Northwest timbe: 
have exceeded the growth of new 
trees by what Phil Weyerhaeuser ad- 
mits is “a substantial margin.’ This 
condition came about largely during 
the war, when military demands over- 
ruled even the best-laid conservation 
schemes. To restore the balance as 
quickly as possible, Phil Weyer- 
haeuser limits his timbermen to cut- 
ting only mature timber, thus permit- 
ting younger forests to reach thei 
full growth. But this puts an effective 
limit on sales. 

“We're operating at practically full 
capacity right now,” explains on 
Weyerhaeuser official. “Our log har- 
vests are governed by the land’s ca- 
pacity to grow new wood, and right 
now we're cutting everything that’s 
big enough to cut.” 

Nevertheless the Weyerhaeuser 
sales department is not necessarily 
stymied. “Not quite,” is the retort 
from Weyerhaeuser’s Tacoma head- 
quarters. “Look what we’re doing in 
pulp.” 

Pulp Dream. In Weyerhaeuser’s 
vast timber complex, pulp and paper- 
board are easily the fastest growing 
items of all. From a $14-million side 
line (16% of total sales) in 1946, paper 
and pulp have blossomed into a boom- 
ing $97-million business accounting 
for 31% of Weyerhaeuser’s over-all 
volume. Last year, Phil Weyerhaeuser 
traded some of his acreage with Simp- 
son Logging Co. and kicked in an- 
other $14 million to boot to get con- 
trol of enough hemlock stands to sup- 
ply a new 400-tons-daily sulphite 
pulp mill scheduled for 1957 produc- 
tion. Even before that, the glassine 
and grease-proof paper mill being 
built by R-W Paper Co. (a joint ven- 
ture with St. Regis Paper) will be fin- 
ished and in production. 

Apart from the sales and profit 


cutting as 
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would 
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angle, Phil Weyerhaeuser’s pulp 
dreams are promising in still another 
respect: they do not disrupt his pro- 
gram for bringing his timberlands 
back into balance. By better utiliza- 
tion of sawmill and logging residuals, 
forest thinnings and previously-un- 
used low grade species of timber, he 
has been able to build up his pulp 
operation without sacrificing his 
basic lumber and plywood sales. In 
fact, he told stockholders last month, 
once more if the young timber reaches 
maturity, Weyerhaeuser actually may 
be able to step up its logging oper- 
ations and still expand its booming 
pulp business. 

Perpetual Assets. In conducting the 
nation’s largest and most profitable 
timber business, Phil Weyerhaeuser 
currently operates saw mills, plywood 
plants, lumber yards, and plans soon 
to manufacture its own bleaching 
chemicals. 

But the heart of Weyerhaeuser is, 
and probably always will be, the vast 
green timber lands. Though they are 
carried on the company’s books at just 
$82 million, representing mostly 1913 
values, some Wall Streeters put their 
real value at 10 times that much. Such 
figures, of course, are nothing more 
than shots in the dark: Weyerhaeuser 
has no intention of selling its timber 
by the acre. One intriguing fact, how- 
ever, is undeniable: in the past 10 
years, Weyerhaeuser timberland has 
supplied the raw material for $2 bil- 
lion worth of Weyerhaeuser sales and 
a whacking $325 million in net profits; 
yet the primary assets, far from wast- 
ing away, are far more valuable than 
ever. 


MACHINERY 


WINDUP? 


With last month’s Fairbanks, 
Morse proxy fight in the bag, 
mergerman Silberstein has 
had his fill of proxy fighting 


—at least for a while. 


Arter the stormiest proxy fight since 
Louis Wolfson’s raid on Montgomery 
Ward, last month Penn-Texas Corp.’s 
merger-minded Chairman Leopold 
D. Silberstein, 51, made good his bid 
for representation on the board of 
$112-million-a-year (sales) Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co.* (scales, locomo- 
tives, industrial equipment). 

Battle Royal. It had been a bitter, 
high-pitched, high-powered struggle 
all the way. From the moment family 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
): $1.40 


4914; low, 39. Dividend (1 . In- 
Sense 1956 payout: $1.40. Ticker symbol: 
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patriarch and ex-President Charles 
H. Morse, Sr., 82, revived an old 
family feud by lining up with Silber- 
stein against his brother, Board 
Chairman Robert H. Morse, Sr., 72, 
passions flared and issues faded. In 
the U.S. Senate, Democrats Olin 
Johnston and Wayne Morse were in- 
spired to rake into Silberstein’s past 
and probity. 

At first the Robert A. Morses 
seemed to hold all the cards. When 
Penn-Texas went to court to protest 
Fairbanks, Morse’s deal to exchange 
stock for Canadian Locomotive Co., 
on the plea that it was a maneuver 
to weaken Silberstein’s voting po- 
sition, it got nowhere. Federal Judge 
Joseph Sam Perry said he doubted 
whether Penn-Texas really owned 
the stock it claimed to own. Said he: 
“It looks like a conspiracy, ...a 
slugging operation. I don’t want to 


RAIDER SILBERSTEIN: 

it looked like a conspiracy 
see another case like this 
court.” 

But if he was unpopular in the 
courts, Silberstein soon showed that 
he rated higher with a sizable seg- 
ment of Fairbanks, Morse stockhold- 
ers. When the vote was counted, 
Silberstein emerged from the Crystal 
Ballroom of Chicago’s plush Sheraton- 
Blackstone Hotel with the support of 
431,492 out of FM’s 1.3 million shares. 
It was not a majority, but it was 
enough to guarantee him a grand 
total of four seats on the eleven-man 
Fairbanks, Morse board, which was 
more than what he originally had 
claimed he wanted. President Morse 
was understandably skeptical since 
Silberstein had, somewhat illogically, 
made eight nominations for the two 
seats he claimed. 

Bitter Fruit. The vote was a bitter 
blow to Fairbanks, Morse’s manage- 


in my 


ment, but even victor Silberstein had 
been scorched. Holding a post-mortem 
for the press, Silberstein broke down 
in tears, charged that he had been 
smeared, and that private detectives 
had been prying into his personal life. 
He put the blame for this “harass- 
ment” on the public relations counsel 
Fairbanks, Morse had hired, Man- 
hattan’s Selvage & Lee. “These agents 
of Hitler are out to get me.” Re- 
joined arch-conservative Publicist 
James P. Selvage: “We did not make 
Mr. Silberstein’s record. We simply 
revealed it.” 

Yet another persecutor, claimed 
Silberstein, was Leslie Gould, out- 
spoken writer for the New York 
Journal-American, whom Silberstein 
claimed “hounded me unmercifully” 
with criticism of every action. It was 
all, complained Silberstein emotion- 
ally, too much to bear. “I never will 
enter another proxy fight.” 

With victory in his pocket, Silber- 
stein pronounced himself weary and 
resigned, with no ambitions for 
further seats on Fairbanks, Morse’s 
executive board. Penn-Texas’ hold- 
ings were simply an investment, not 
a springboard for further action. “I 
do not desire to control Fairbanks, 
Morse.” If, however, he added in 
afterthought, circumstances forced the 
management role at Fairbanks, Morse 
upon him, he thought he would be up 
to the job. Fearful, beleaguered 
Robert H. Morse, Jr. had no intention 
though of giving Silberstein any ex- 
cuses to move into the driver’s seat. 
“We expect to be as friendly as pos- 
sible,” announced he. “There will be 
no bickering.” 

Folded Tent? In Wall Street the re- 
action to the fight’s outcome was 
mixed. Some outsiders there thought 
that Silberstein, despite his denials, 
still itched to control the company, 
but had met defeat. In their view, 
Silberstein, like Louis Wolfson after 
the Montgomery Ward battle, would 
quietly fold his tent and steal away. 
Others, however, thought otherwise, 
recalled Silberstein’s tactics in acquir- 
ing control of machine toolmaker 
Niles-Bement-Pond. 

At first, they recalled, Silberstein 
had asked only for minority repre- 
sentation or the board, but later ex- 
panded his beachhead until last fall 
he was able to merge the company 
into Penn-Texas. They paid little at- 
tention to Silberstein’s innocent dis- 
claimer of any such intentions at 
Fairbanks, Morse. Only last January, 
they recalled, Silberstein himself had 
said: “Under no circumstances will 
Penn-Texas Corp. engage in a proxy 
fight for control of Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co.” And by the looks of things, 
Bob Morse was still thoroughly ap- 
prehensive. 
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In January and February railroad 
revenues picked up sharply over 
last year, but profits were lower 
except in the Southerr and Poca- 
hontas regions. 


Revenues Profits 
% % 
NEW ENGLAND 
New Haven 
GREAT LAKES 
New York Central 
Wabash 
CENTRAL EASTERN 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Pennsylvania 
POCAHONTAS 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
Norfolk & Western 
SOUTHERN 
Atlantic Coast Line 
Minois Central 
Louisville & Nash. 
Seaboard Air Line 
Southern 
NORTHWESTERN 
Chi. & Northwest. 
Milwaukee 


Deficit 


13 
9 


39 
28 
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RAILROADS 


ON THE TIES 


It’s an ill wind that doesn’t 

blow somebody some good. 

Sample: slipping _ profits 

helped convince the ICC that 

U.S. railroads needed higher 
freight rates. 


Even before a record 1955 was safely 
tucked away in the glossy pages of 
their annual reports, U.S. railroads 
began to show uncomfortable symp- 
toms of fiscal malaise. In December, 
January and February, for the first 
time since the 1954 recession, rail- 
road earnings turned downward. In 
spite of the fact that December reve- 
nues were actually 8% higher than 
the year before, industrywide oper- 
ating profits (see chart) slipped a 
disheartening 30%. 

Squeeze. Railroadmen had a con- 
venient alibi: the hefty wage boost in 
late 1955 for railway workers had 
more than offset the higher revenues 
a booming economy was bringing 
them. In a symptomatically gloomy 
mood, the Wabash Railroad’s Presi- 
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dent Arthur K. Atkinson warned 
stockholders to expect lower profits 
in 1956—boom or no boom. 

Atkinson, at the time, had good 
reason to feel gloomy. Eastern car- 
riers such as the Wabash, with their 
traditionally high wage bills, were 
among the hardest hit. The Wabash’s 
earnings were down 9%. The big 
Baltimore & Ohio’s net was down 
39%. 

Though the rest of the indus- 
try fared somewhat better, earnings 
in most cases were off from the year 
before. Heavy maintenance outlays 
on the B&O and the New Haven 
made the picture somewhat blacker 
than it otherwise would have been. 
But one thing was clear: the rail- 
roads had to do something—and fast 
—or send their stockholders to the 
end of the profit queue in the midst 
of the nation’s greatest prosperity on 
record. 

Across the Board. The railmen took 
one of the few alternatives open to a 
heavily regulated industry. They 
went to Washington. Armed with 
statistics on the depressing Decem- 
ber slump, the railroads bearded the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
early this year and asked for a 7% 
across the board increase in their 
freight rates. Howls of protest went 
up from such powerful interests as 
the National Coal Association and 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson. In the end, the ICC gave the 
railroads a 6% increase, but hedged 
it with so many restrictions (on such 
commodities as coal and farm prod- 
ucts) that industry experts figured 
they’d be lucky if they ended up with 
as much as 5% overall. 

Openly at least, industry spokes- 
men were far from jubilant. “We 
certainly thought we needed it,” said 
the Norfolk & Western’s R.H. Smith. 
“Well, it’s practical, it comes pretty 
close,” the CB&Q’s H.C. Murphy 
conceded grudgingly. Said Seaboard 
Air Line’s J.W. Smith: “It won’t hurt 
us any.” 

After some quick arithmetic, in- 
dustry statisticians figured that rail- 
road expenses would rise around $500 
million in 1956, but that the best they 
could expect from 10 months of the 
rate increase (effective, March 7) 
was $427 million. Wall Street, how- 
ever, is counting on the continuing 
industrial boom to throw enough ex- 
tra traffic their way to more than 
make up the difference. With reve- 
nues running well above a year ago, 
there seemed little doubt that the 
roads would in most instances be able 
to do at least as well as they did in 
1955. 

Mixed Grill. Even after counting in 
the higher freight rates, however, 
1956 promises to be something of a 


mixed grill for the railroad industry. 
The Pocahontas coal carriers (i.e., 
Norfolk & Western, C&O, the Vir- 
ginian) were unanimously bullish, 
with profits up some 30% even with- 
out the higher rates. The Burlington 
piled up an increase of 35%, due 
largely to a mild winter and reduced 
maintenance charges. The Southern’s 
profits were running 20% ahead of a 
year ago. In the East, however, the 
Wabash’s stockholders had already 
been warned to expect lower profits, 
and the Baltimore & Ohio was pre- 
dicting full-scale profits of $25 mil- 
lion, only 4% better than 1955. 

At least part of the eastern roads’ 
problem could be traced to that 
familiar bogey, big passenger deficits. 
But with their freight rate victory 
under their belts, the carriers de- 
cided to try to apply more of the 
same tonic to passenger ills: they 
asked ICC permission for a 5% boost 
in passenger fares to become effective 
on May 1. 

Whether higher passenger fares 
would really help, or simply serve to 
send even more potential customers 
scurrying to airline ticket counters, 
was a moot point. One thing, how- 
ever, railway investors could be sure 
of. Short of revolutionary improve- 
ments in service and sharply lower 
costs, the perennial problem of pas- 
senger losses is going to be around 
for a long time. 





WALL STREET 





OLD RELIABLES 


Despite ups and downs, Wall 
Street clings to one depend- 
able certainty: the ninety 
stocks listed on the Big Board 
which have paid consecutive 
cash dividends for 50 years 


or more. 


Earty this month, some 17,100 com- 
mon stockholders of Waterbury, 
Connecticut’s famed old  Scovill 
Manufacturing Co. (copper and brass 
products) received their regular 50c 
quarterly dividend checks for 1956’s 
first quarter. They constituted no sur- 
prise. With the payout, Scovill em- 
barked on its 10lst year of uninter- 
rupted cash dividend payments. 

Classic Quartet. Only four other 
common stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange have been pay- 
ing uninterrupted dividends longer 
than Scovill. The venerable Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad began its unbroken 
string of payments in 1848, Washing- 
ton Gas Light four years later. Cin- 
cinnati Gas & Electric joined the 
classic crew in 1853, Continental In- 
surance in 1854. Actually Scovill it- 
self had begun paying dividends in 
1850, but omitted the dividend in 1855. 
Thus its string of unbroken consecu- 
tive dividend payments dates back 
only one hundred full years. 

But these four old dependables are 
not alone in sharing the laurels for 
constancy. No less than fourteen other 
oldtimers on the Big Board have been 
paying dividends for 75 years or more, 
including such famous corporate 
names as Pullman (which began its 
string of regular payments in 1867), 
Westinghouse Air Brake (1875) and 
Parke, Davis (1878). Only last year 
such other noted names as American 
Telephone & Telegraph and Corning 
Glass, both of which have an un- 
broken series of payments dating 
back to 1881, joined the select silver 
anniversary group. 

Golden Ninety. Still another 71 
common stocks are now classed as 
Old Reliables (see table), having 
paid regular dividends without fail 
for 50 years or more. In all, a golden 
ninety stocks—71 in the 50-to-75 year 
bracket, 14 in the 75-to-100 bracket, 
and five in the 100-and-over class— 
comprise the list. Newcomers last 
year, with records dating back to 
1906: Gillette, Link Belt, National 
Lead, Quaker Oats, Union Electric of 
Missouri. 

Many another U.S. blue chip corpo- 
ration, of course, began paying divi- 
dends well over fifty years ago, only 
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OLD RELIABLES 


Wars, disasters and depressions not- 
withstanding, these common stocks 
listed on the Big Board have paid 
uninterrupted cash dividends for 
fifty or more years (starting year 
in parentheses): 


100 YEARS OR MORE 


Pennsylvania R. R. (1848) 
Washington Gas Light (1852) 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric (1853) 
Continental insurance (1854) 
Scovill Manufacturing (1856) 


75 YEARS OR MORE 


Pennsylvania a Mfg. (1863) 
American News (1864) 

N. Y. & Harlem R. R. (1866) 
Pullman, inc. (1867) 

Erie & Pittsb’h R. R. 0) 

Pitts., Ft. Wayne & Chi. R. R. (1872) 
Gold & Stock bye (1875) 
Westinghouse Air Brake (1875) 
Parke, Davis (1878) 

Am. Tel. & Tel. (1881) 

Corning Glass Works (1881) 

Detroit, Hillsdale & SW. R. R. (1881) 
Northern Central R. R. (1881) 

White Dental Mfg. (1881) 


50 YEARS OR MORE 


Diamond Match (1882) 
Standard Oil (N.J.) (1882) 
Mahoning Coal R. R. (1884) 
Con Edison, (N.Y.) (1885) 
United Gas improvement (1885) 
Hackensack Water (1886) 
Canada Southern Rwy. (1887) 
Ruberoid Co. (1889) 

Boston Edison (1890) 

Cannon Mills (1890) 
Commonwealth Edison (1890) 
Beech Creek R. R. (1891) 
Procter & Gamble (1891) 
Coca-Cola Co. (1893) 

Standard Oil (indiana) (1894) 
Burroughs Corp. (1895) 
Colgate-Palmolive (1895) 
Raybestos-Manhattan (1895) 
Alabama & Vicksburg Ry. (1896) 
City Products (1896) 

U. Playing para S _ 

Bon Ami “A” (18 

Generai Mills (1898) 

Allegheny & Western R. R. (1899) 
Borden Co. (1899) 

General Electric (1899) 
National Biscuit (1899) 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass (1899) 
Standard Brands (1899) 
United Fruit (1899) 
Washington Water Pwr. (1899) 
West Va. Pulp & Paper (1899) 
Yale & Towne (1899) 
Bristol-Myers (1900) 

Cleveland Elec. Ilium. (1900) 
Cream of Wheat (1 

Union Pacific (1900) 

Acme Steel (1901) 

Electric Storage Batter | sot) 
Norfolk & Western R. (1901) 
Pfizer & Co. (1901) 

Reynolds Tobacco (1901) 
American Brake Shoe (1902) 
Beech-Nut Packing (1902) 
Campbell Soup (1902) 

Chain Beit (1902) 

Eastman Kodak (1902) 

Kroger (1902) 

Philadelphia Electric (1902) 
Socony Mobil Oi! (1902) 
Sterling Drug (1902) 

United Engi — yt . Fdy. (1902) 
American Snuff (190 

Central Hudson Gas : Elec. (1903) 
MacAndrews & Forbes (1903) 
National Fuel Gas (1903) 

Otis Elevator (1903) 

Texas Co. (1903) 

American Natural Gas (1903) 
du Pont de Nemours (1904) 
Potomac Electric Power (1904) 
Sun Oil (1904) 

American Tobacco (1905) 
Elliott Co. (1905) 

Johnson & Johnson (1905) 
Reading Co. (1905) 

Gillette (1906) 

Link-Belt (1906) 

National Lead (1906) 

Quaker Oats (1906) 

Union Elec. of Missouri (1906) 








to break the string somewhere in 
subsequent years. Many, like West- 
inghouse Electric, Merck & Co. and 
Sears, Roebuck, let dividends lapse in 
the Depression years, resumed pay- 
ments in the mid-1930s. And some- 
times a place high up the dividend 
honors list speaks more for con- 
stancy than for yeasty growth. Over 
the years, for example, the upsurge in 
Scovill’s earnings has not matched 
that of other firms with lesser records, 
such as Dow Chemical, which began 
its record run in 1911, or International 
Business Machines, which inaugurated 
regular (but conservative) dividends 
in 1916. 

Nevertheless, the Golden Ninety do 
point one valuable moral for in- 
vestors: that however the sands of 
corporate fortunes are bound to shift 
in the U.S.’s free-enterprise economy, 
there is also a strong, dependable 
thread of predictable prosperity which 
goes on decade after decade. 


STEEL 


SPECIALIST 


More feast and less famine 
may henceforth be on the 
menu for stockholders of 
Pittsburgh’s Crucible Steel. 


Ir is a time-tested axiom of the giant 
U.S. steel industry that a good yea: 
for steel brings an even better one fo: 
specialty steels. Not only are markets 
for stainless and other specialty 
steels growing faster than those of 
the industry in general, but their 
higher price tags leave a lot more 
profit for manufacturers. 

Exception. At several points in the 
past decade, however, this promising 
fact has brought scant comfort to 
William P. Snyder, Jr., 67, chairman 
of Pittsburgh’s $163-million (assets) 
Crucible Steel Co. of America.* As a 
leading U.S. manufacturer of tool, 
stainless, carbon and alloy steels, 
Crucible’s postwar sales soared—and 
stayed—well above prewar totals. 
Yet this did not prevent the com- 
pany from twice sinking into the red 
during the decade. For one thing, 
Crucible’s plants were scattered and 
inefficiently small. For another, much 
of Crucible’s equipment was creaking 
from wear and tear by the end of 
World War II. 

To better the company’s competi- 
tive position in the industry William 
Snyder began in 1946 a long-range 
program to bring Crucible, founded 
in 1900, into mid-century modernity. 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high. 
57144; low, 3242. Dividend (1955): $2.50. In- 
dicated 1956 payout: $3. Ticker symbol: XA 
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Doggedly he poured $115 million from 
plowed-back profits, depreciation al- 
lowances and loans into consolidating 
ten plants into five and increasing 
Crucible’s concentration on _ high- 
quality, high-priced stainless and 
other specialty steels. 

Attraction. Snyder and President 
Joel Hunter, 50, no sooner wound up 
the program early this year than they 
jumped into another one with both 
feet. Last month they disclosed 
plans to spend $11 million expanding 
stainless sheet and strip capacity by 
70% at Crucible’s big Midland works 
near Pittsburgh. Another $9 million 
is earmarked for cost-cutting modern- 
ization throughout the company’s 
other properties. 

Having thus poured every avail- 
able cent into his plants, Snyder had 
nothing for stockholders. From 1945 
to 1955 they received only payments 
in stock. Only last year, for the first 
time in a decade, was Snyder able to 
spare enough cash to pay common 
stockholders $2.50 a share in cash. 

Pinched. It was the first time that 
he could have done so without pinch- 
ing his modernization program. Aided 
by the steel boom, Crucible’s 1955 
profits climbed to $13.2 million, far 
and away its best showing since 
World War I. In a banner year for 
steel, Crucible had been a standout. 
Last year U.S. Steel, bellwether of 
ihe industry, earned 89% more than 


it did in 1954, but Crucible’s earnings 


shot up 257%. Nationwide shipments 
of stainless steel, a Crucible bread- 
winner, rose 52% over 1954, while the 
steel industry as a whole was up just 
33%. Crucible could hardly fail to 
benefit: stainless and special steels 
account for 75% of its total sales 
against just 15% for giant competitors 
like Republic. 

As Snyder and Hunter are uncom- 
fortably aware, however, there is an- 
other slightly more tarnished side to 
the stainless steel coin. While stain- 
less steel men eat at the head of 


CRUCIBLE’S JOEL HUNTER: 
one side was tarnished 


the table during feast years, 
often must tighten their belts in 
lean years. Few companies in the 
industry have ricocheted from feast 
to famine with such dizzy regularity 
as Crucible. After a pretax deficit of 
nearly $1 million in 1946, Crucible 
earned $28-million pretax the next 
year, fell to $8.5 million in 1954. 
Specialty steel sales are especially 
vulnerable to recessions or rumors of 
recession: at the first economic storm 
signals, customers start lightening 
their inventories of the expensive 
specialty steels. 

Snyder, however, hopes that from 
here on in the ups and downs will be 
less severe. He and Joel Hunter both 
are convinced that specialty steels, 
which have found growing markets 
in everything from surgical instru- 
ments to aircraft parts, will continue 
to grow at a faster clip than other 
steels. They also expect some help 
in future years from investments 
Crucible has made in outside ven- 
tures. One of the most promising: 
$3.3 million for a 50% ownership, in 
partnership with Remington Arms, of 
Rem-Cru Titanium, Inc., a leading 
melter and fabricator of that tem- 
peramental but promising new light 
metal. 


they 


FOOD CHAINS 





BUSMAN’S 
HOLIDAY 


The U.S.’s_ fastest-moving 
food chain is an ex-busmaker. 


For a company that did not even 
exist officially until last December, 
ACF-Wrigley Stores, Inc.* has made 
startling progress. Last month its 
new board chairman, veteran grocer 
Nathan W. Lurie, 59, estirnated that 
his brand-new 150-store chain, now 
tenth biggest U.S. supermarketeer, 
will ring up $340 million in sales this 
year, net close to $5 million in profits 

Buses to Butter. Behind Lurie’s fig- 
ures lies an equally astonishing 
transformation. The corporate par- 
ent, ACF-Brill, was officially a bus 
manufacturer until December. But 
the old ACF-Brill had managed to 
roll up a grand total of just $1.6 mil- 
lion in profits, on sales of $245 mil- 
lion, during the entire postwar dec- 
ade. Discouraged with bus-building 
by the end of 1954, Brill had divested 
itself of almost all its busmaking 
facilities.+ Wall Street’s Charles Al- 
len, Jr., Brill’s largest stockholder, 
began shopping around for a way to 
use Brill’s $6-million cash. 

He soon found what he was looking 
for. For $6.7 million, plus stock, Allen 
& Co. sold Brill a 50% interest it 
owned in Wrigley’s Stores Inc., a 
61-store, $100 million (sales) Detroit 
food chain. Then in rapid succession, 
Allen added to his chain: 

(1) Big Bear Markets, with 33 De- 
troit supermarkets, $38 million in 
sales, net income of $331,000; 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): 
1734; low, 143g. Dividend (1955): none 
cated 1956 payout: none. Ticker 
AWS 


high 
Indi- 
symbol 


*There is still an ACF-Brill subsidiary to 
the corporate parent, fulfilling a government 
contract for 300 crash trucks 
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(2) Standard Food Markets, Hump- 
ty Dumpty Super Markets, and the 
Tulsa Food Co., with a total of 30 
stores in Oklahoma, $35 million in 
sales, net of $600,000; 

(3) Abner Wolf Inc., a food whole- 
saling firm, with $78 million in sales, 
$530,000 in profits. 

Expansion before Dividends. Allen, 
admittedly no groceryman, handed 
operating control of the business to 
Lurie, a 30-year grocery veteran who 
formerly owned the Wrigley chain. 
Lurie and Allen then had a rather 
large afterthought, added Food Town 
Stores, a 14-store Cleveland chain, 
and Fred Rapp, Inc., a St. Louis chain 
with 10 more supermarkets. Com- 
bined sales total: $50 million. Net: 
$1 million. Allen and Lurie, now that 
they have put together their new 
grocery colossus, are convinced they 
can make far better use of their capi- 
tal than they could ever do in the bus 
business. “The chains we bought,” 
says Wrigley’s new president, Sylvan 
Goldman, “had better than average 
margins. But,” admits he, with one 
eye on the company’s $8 million in 
long-term debt, another on its ambi- 
tious supermarket expansion plans, “I 
don’t think we'll pay any dividends 
in 1956.” 


CHEMICALS 


OUT IN THE OPEN 


Ever since Stauffer Chemical 
Co. shed its role as a corp- 
orate sphinx three years ago, 
Wall Street has been treated 
to tantalizing fiscal surprises. 





Wuen the founding families of San 
Francisco’s closely-controlled Stauffer 
Chemical Co.* ran into tax problems 
back in 1953, they reluctantly split 
Stauffer’s common 120-for-1 and sold 
big bundles of it to rank-and-file out- 
siders. Even more reluctantly, they 
opened up Stauffer’s books to public 
scrutiny. What they revealed was a 
sizable $77-million (total assets) out- 
fit which had just capped off 68 years 
of corporate existence by ringing up 
sales of $70 million, profits of $4.5 
million. 

In the three years since, Stauffer 
has moved fast. Last month, Stauffer’s 
President Hans Stauffer told Stauffer’s 
5,000 stockholders that in its short 
career as a publicly-held corporation, 
their company’s assets had mush- 
roomed to $121 million, putting it in 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
6734; low, 5149. Dividend (1 ): $1.4744. In- 
dicated 1956 payout: 40c quarterly plus 50c 
extra. Ticker symbol: STF. 
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a class with such chemical bigtimers 
as Rohm & Haas, Texas Gulf Sulphur 
and Diamond Alkali. Even more im- 
pressive were Stauffer’s 1955 sales, 
which rose to $144 million, producing 
a tidy $12.3-million net profit. 

Dollars & Sense. Roughly half of 
this growth came by way of internal 
expansion, the rest by shrewd con- 
solidation of some of the little sub- 
sidiary companies Hans Stauffer’s 
predecessors had established years 
ago. In quick succession, Hans Stauf- 
fer merged San Francisco’s Consoli- 
dated Chemical Industries (a big glue 
and sulphuric acid maker, which had 
been set up with Stauffer money back 
in 1909) ,and consolidated the sales and 
earnings of Nyotex Chemicals, which 
had been formed in 1952 (with Con- 
solidated and Harshaw Chemical) to 
manufacture anhydrous hydrofluoric 
acid. 

In a sense, Stauffer’s tightening-up 
tactics were merely a concession to 


STAUFFER’S STAUFFER: 
growth is a two-way stretch 


modern-day marketing methods. Con- 
solidated, for instance, was making 
some of the same heavy basic chemi- 
cals (sulphuric acid, aluminum sul- 
phate) which have long been Stauf- 


fer’s stock-in-trade. Yet for almost 
50 years the two companies stayed 
out of each other’s way by serving 
different market areas. By consoli- 
dating sales forces and _ pooling 
research staffs, Stauffer not only fash- 
ioned a more efficient operation, but 
sewed up new markets for its prod- 
ucts as well. Says one Stauffer official: 
“It just made good sense.” 

Outside Ventures. Stauffer Chemi- 
cal has long been making common- 
sensical moves of another kind: wide- 
awake joint ventures into promising 
new chemical fields, which have given 
it 50% ownership in no less than six 
affiliates which ring up unconsolidated 
sales of $25 million. Altogether, these 
affiliates return no less than $1.8 mil- 
lion in annual dividends to Stauffer. 
One such venture, Old Hickory Chem- 


ical Co., brought Stauffer into part- 
nership with mighty du Pont, which 
lacked the specialized know-how to 
make carbon bisulphide, a vital chemi- 
cal in the manufacture of viscose 
rayon and cellophane. “We had the 
know-how,” says a Stauffer aide, “so 
we made a deal. It was a natural 
partnership.” 

Still another natural partnership 
was Stauffer’s deal with Kennecott 
Copper and American Smelting & 
Refining. Together they formed West- 
ern Phosphates, Inc., which taps the 
surplus sulphuric acid from the copper 
smelters, mixes it with the output of 
Stauffer’s big phosphate rock deposit 
in Utah. Result: a booming business 
in phosphoric acid. 

Inside Expansion. Profitable as such 
outside ventures are, Hans Stauffer 
is proudest of Stauffer’s internal ex- 
pansion. In the past five years, 
Stauffer has poured more than $60 
million into new plants (it now has 
46 plants in 18 states) and will follow 
up with another $15-million outlay 
this year. By the end of 1956, new 
plants producing carbon disulphide, 
agricultural chemicals (soil sterilants, 
herbicides, insecticides), aluminum 
sulphate and titanium tetrachloride 
and petrochemicals (methyl chloride, 
chloroform, carbon tetrachloride) will 
go on stream. They will be followed 
later by a new $2-million sulphuric 
acid plant in California, and a $1-mil- 
lion addition to Stauffer’s Niagara 
Falls chlorine and caustic soda facili- 
ties. 

Last month, Hans Stauffer’s growth- 
from-within, consolidation - without 
strategy was put to work in still an- 
other way: a move to merge into 
Stauffer’s corporate framework little 
West End Chemical Co., a $21-million 
(assets) California outfit whose prin- 
cipal asset is a perpetual leasehold on 
30% of the crystalline brine deposits 
(boron, potash, lithium) that contin- 
ually wash down in California’s 
famed Searles Lake. 

“We've had a financial interest in 
West End for some time anyway,” ob- 
serves one of Stauffer’s lieutenants. 
“In fact we market their products. Be- 
sides, we’re also mighty interested, 
as are many other chemical companies 
these days, in exploring the possibili- 
ties of a whole new line of boron 
chemicals.” 

Wall Streeters, however, were bet- 
ting that something even more tan- 
talizing had caught Hans Stauffer’s 
acquisitive eye. On a pro forma basis, 
West End’s modest $6.5-million an- 
nual sales are less than 5% of 
Stauffer’s. But the $1.3-million net 
profit pumped out of Searles Lake is 
enough to increase Stauffer’s earnings 
by more than 10%. 
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a mere 19%. 


Market price (yearly highs) 
of seven chemical companies 


(1950 = 100) 
| | 


Per share earnings of seven 
chemical companies” j 
(1950 ~ 100) 
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TEST-TUBE TEMPEST ay 


Since 1950 the market prices of 
chemical stocks have more than 
doubled, even though reported 
earnings have inched ahead 


| 
| 


... As a result, Wall Street now capital- 
izes chemical profits at almost twice the 
figure of five years ago 


Allied Chemical & Dye, American Cyanamid 
Dow, du Pont, Hercules, Monsanto. 
Union Carbide 











1953 1954 1955 


CHEMISTRY OR 
ALCHEMY? 


The soaring prices of Wall 
Street’s chemical stocks are 
being viewed with mixed feel- 
ings of joy and trepidation. 


Across the nation, the month of 
March gamboled off into history with 
all the traditional meekness of a 
spring lamb. Except, that is, in the 
windy crannies of Manhattan’s finan- 
cial district. There a long list of non- 
conforming chemical stocks kicked 
up a wild mathematical storm on 
Wall Street’s Big Board. By the time 
April came in, the 45 million shares 
in mighty du Pont were being quoted 
at $230 each. That was almost 25 
times higher than the annual earn- 
ings per share du Pont had reported 
to the world only a month earlier. 

Spring Fever. But the Colossus of 
the Delaware was not the only test- 
tuber commanding this uncommonly 
bullish respect from springtime in- 
vestors. Union Carbide’s stock was 
also selling at around 25 times its 
1955 earnings—just a shade better 
than Monsanto’s 24-to-1 ratio. Allied 
Chemical’s and Hercules Powder’s 
price/earnings ratios were only slight- 
ly less rarefied at 22-to-1, while Wall 
Street considered it properly expe- 
dient to capitalize American Cyana- 
mid’s profits at 18 times their actual 
value. 

Yet even the market performances 
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1950 1951 1952 1953 


of these soaring chemical issues 
looked slightly laggard alongside that 
of Midland, Mich.’s Dow Chemical 
Co. Late last month Dow’s stock was 
selling at a whacking 41 times the 
earnings it had reported for fiscal 
1955 (ended last May 31), and 27 
times the profits Wall Street was 
estimating for fiscal 1956. Said one 
Dow official: “It scares us. The Wall 
Street boys are discounting our 1960 
earnings five years in advance.” 

Questions. Why? Why, for in- 
stance, should a dollar of du Pont’s 
earnings be worth $25 in the market- 
place today, while the profits of such 
pillars of the economy as General 
Motors and U.S. Steel command only 
$11 and $9 respectively? And why 
should chemical earnings themselves 
be capitalized at almost twice the 
figure of five years ago? 

Back in 1950, the seven top chem- 
ical companies were selling at an 
average 11 times earnings (see 
chart). By last December the figure 
hit 21, and last month it shot up to 
23. This despite the fact that chem- 
ical earnings in 1955 were only 19% 
higher than in 1950. “The bulls sim- 
ply adore a growth industry,” re- 
marked one Canyon analyst some- 
what wryly. “Put the word ‘chem- 
ical’ in your company’s title, and you 
can practically relegate the GMs and 
Big Steels to the ranks of second- 
grade issues. Sure, chemicals are 
growing fantastically. Except in one 
important respect—the profit col- 
umn.” 


One reason for the apparent anomaly is 
simply this: Some Wall Streeters feel that 
chemical earnings, artificially held down 
by stepped-up weor-and-tear deductions, 
are really better than they seem. Exam- 

-ple: Dow Chemical, as shown below, hos 4 
| only improved reported net income 
(black section of bar) by a small 
amount, but actual flow of cash 
-into the corporate treasury 

_ has soared. 


DOW'S! 
CASH FLOW 
INCOME 


DEPRECIATION 


NET INCOME 








1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 (est) 

This apparent lack of growth in 
earnings is a point sophisticated in- 
vestors have long taught themselves 
blissfully to ignore. No one needs to 
tell them any more, for instance, that 
the earnings chemical companies re- 
port are inaccurate indications of 
their true earning power. “Look at 
the cash flow” is what brokers have 
been telling them for years. 

Answers. The big companies, to be 
sure, have expanded tremendously by 
pouring hundreds of millions into 
new plants during the past five years 
As a result, however, sales have 
zoomed while profits for the most 
part have been restrained by heavy 
depreciation charges. Union Carbide, 
for instance, has increased its sales 
57% since 1950. Yet its earnings 
have moved ahead only 13% under 
the burden of depreciation charges, 
which rose from $33 million to $106 
million. 

Dow Chemical is an even more 
classic example of the earnings drag 
inherent in whirlwind expansion. In 
the five years through fiscal 1955, its 
depreciation throw-offs rocketed 
from $22 million to $73 million (see 
chart) while its net profit made little 
headway at all. Yet Dow’s common 
was selling at a paradoxical 27 times 
earnings last month vs. a mere eight 
times earnings just a half-decade ago. 

But Wall Street apparently is 
banking on something else: the ex- 
pectation that the new plants them- 
selves will eventually mean a gold- 
mine in profits, once they are paid 
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for. If frenetic expansion programs 
slacken, they reason, depreciation 
charges will also taper off. Thus more 
cash will filter down into reported 
earnings. “It’s mathematics,” ex- 
plained one broker last month. 
“Every time a company knocks a 
dollar off its depreciation charges, it 
increases its net profit by 48 cents.” 

Words of Caution. But there were 
also indications that the chemical in- 
dustry was not through expanding by 
a long shot. Dow will use every last 
cent of its fiscal 1956 depreciation 
throw-offs for its 1957 expansion 
plans. Union Carbide will do the 
same. Allied Chemical will spend 
between $70 million and $80 million 
this year, 50% more than the $52 
million it put into depreciation ac- 
counts during 1955. American Cyana- 
mid and Hercules will also spend 
much more during 1956 than they 
depreciated last year. 

Said one worried chemical exec- 
utive: “We’re chemists, not alchem- 
ists. We have created miracles out of 
almost nothing at all, but we’ve never 
yet found the formula for making 
two dollars out of one. We're doing 
great, mind you. But I just wish peo- 
ple would stop thinking we’re twice 
as good as we really are.” 


NON-FERROUS METALS 


FOUR-WAY 
STRETCH 


Everything in the aluminum 
business was pushing upward 
last month—ingot prices, 
production, expansion plans, 
and especially stock prices. 





Last month a quartet of aluminum 
producers walked onto the corporate 
stage and trumpeted forth one of the 
loudest, brassiest, happiest tunes of 
the year. In Wall Street, certainly, its 
main themes—record profits, growing 
capacity, a long-awaited price rise in 
raw aluminum—were music to the 
ears. By way oi applause, Wall Street- 
ers set aluminum stocks in fast motion 
(see table). 

Interruptions. Alcoa reported that 
its 1955 output of 702,000 tons boosted 
earnings 41.6%, to $87.6 million. Reyn- 
olds Metals chimed in with word that 
it sold 429,000 tons and earned $34.3 
million, 68.9% more than the year 
before. Even Aluminium Ltd., despite 
power interruptions at its Kitimat 
smelter, turned out a record 607,- 
000 tons and raised earnings 38.1%, to 
$48.2 million. 

In a year when US. industry was 
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bursting with optimism, the expansive 
aluminum makers were taking no 
back seats as far as expectations for 
1956 were concerned. Kaiser Alumi- 
num & Chemical toted up its earnings 
for the fiscal quarter ended in Febru- 
ary and announced that they were 
running at a 36% faster clip than 
during the corresponding period in 
prosperous 1955. Kaiser was not alone. 
Last month most aluminum plants in 
the U.S. were running 24 hours a day. 

In the midst of this shining news 
from their treasurers’ offices, the 
managements of all four big aluminum 
corporations were going ahead with 
plans to expand ingot capacity. Added 
together, the announced expansion 
plans will increase capacity by as 
much as 50% by the end of the dec- 
ade. Only a few years ago, many 
a cautious Wall Streeter thought the 
nation already had more aluminum 
ingot capacity than it needed in peace- 
time. This time the chastened Cas- 
sandras kept silent. If any had doubts 
about the rosy future of aluminum, 
they kept them to themselves. 


KAISER ROLLING MILL: 
Wall Street applauded 


Mixed Notices. But what looked 
like good news for aluminum in- 
vestors did not bring unmitigated joy 
to aluminum users. Kaiser lost little 
time in tacking 1.5c a pound onto the 
price of aluminum ingot, raising it to 
25.9c. Competitors Alcoa, Reynolds 
and Anaconda, pausing only long 
enough to express surprise, followed 
suit. Their reason for raising prices at 
a time of record profits was simple 
and direct: to help pay for expansion. 

“New facilities today,” explained 
Reynolds Metals’ President Richard 
S. Reynolds, Jr., “cost about $1,500 
per ton of capacity —five times the 
capital required per ton of integrated 
steel capacity. By making it possible 
to increase the supply of aluminum, 
this price increase is the most effective 
safeguard of a relatively low price for 
aluminum. For nothing is more ef- 
fective in keeping prices low than a 
supply adequate to the demand.” 

But if aluminum ingots were going 
up, they had nothing on aluminum 
stocks. Reacting to the favorable an- 
nual reports, the price rise and the 
expansion plans, Kaiser hit a new 
1956 high of 4942, compared to a low 
of 8% (adjusted) little more than a 
year ago. In a single day, Alcoa stock 
edged up six points, to 113. In a re- 
vivified bull market, aluminum 
shares were setting the pace. 


METAL FABRICATORS 


ROUNDING 
OUT RHEEM 





The Reynolds family has ac- 
quired an interest in still an- 
other company. In the same 


deal, the Rheem family 
picked up some badly-needed 
new products. 


Last month Virginia’s aluminum- 
making Reynolds Brothers, whose 
bulging U.S. Foil Co. portfolio al- 
ready contained such assorted in- 
vestments as the Eskimo Pie Corp. 
and control of booming Reynolds 
Metals, picked up an interest in still 
another business. The latest addition: 
172,000 shares, a 9% interest, in $96.7- 
million (total assets) Rheem Manu- 
facturing Co.,* a major fabricator of 
steel containers, engine parts, appli- 
ances and plumbing. Reynolds got the 
Rheem shares in a deal whereby 
Rheem had acquired control of 
Richmond Radiator from Reynolds 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
371%; low, 334%. Dividend (1955): $2.40. Indi- 
— 1956 payout: $2.40. Ticker symbol: 
RHE. 
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Located 3827 feet below ground, this hoist drum serves mining 
activities still further down. Down more than a mile, in fact! 


Inco works 
a mine within a mine 


Do you want to share a sight few 
people have ever seen? Then visit, in 
imagination, International Nickel’s 
Creighton mine. 

Take the cage to the 52 level, 3827 
feet below the surface. You'll see 
many new mining developments; but 
one you'll never forget. 

It’s the head of a shaft that leads 
to greater depths as if to another, 
deeper, nickel mine. 

The shaft leads to level after level 
under you. Just as though it had 
been started at the surface—instead 
of more than half-a-mile below. 


This mine within a mine has its 
own miles of “workings”—developed 
to reach new ore bodies located far 
below the 52 level of the larger mine 
of which they are a part. 

Serving this self-contained unit 


systems. In almost any sense, this 
unit is complete—larger by far than 
most mines that have been sunk and 
operated separately. 

Only the advanced methods used 
in Inco mines could produce Nickel 
at today’s prodigious rate. 

And continuous exploration to 
prove ore reserves gives promise of 
future supplies. 

These are reassuring facts for the 
manufacturer of metal products 
intent on winning quality markets 
in the years to come. For with Inco 
Nickel in them, metals perform 
better, longer. 





SURFACE 


See where the hoist room is: 3827 feet 
below ground. Then see how much 
deeper this Inco mine within a mine 
goes: down below the mile level! Color 
film, “‘Mining for Nickel,” is loaned to 
technical societies, universities, indus- 
try. The International Nickel Company, 
Inc., Dept. 88e, New York 5, N. Y. 


,» T.1.N.Co. 


4s. 
JNO. International Nickel 


SADE mate 


Producer of Inco Nickel, Nickel Alloys, Copper, Cobalt, Tellurium, 
Selenium and Platinum, Palladium and Other Precious Metals. 


are its own railway tracks, power 
lines, pumping and ventilating 





\ WHAT MAKES CHESSIE’S 








“Sleep like a kitten” on the C & O. Chessie®, first introduced in the early 
°30’s, quickly became on¢ of America’s best-known and best-loved trademarks. 





R A ILR O A D G R O W 9 First of a series telling what Chesapeake and Ohio 


ts doing to make this a bigger, better railroad. 





While the 
kitten slept 


It is nearly a quarter of a century since the ance, C & O’s merchandise freight business 
sleeping kitten first made its appearance in has more than quadrupled during this period. 
Chesapeake and Ohio advertising as the sym- 


, thesapeake < Ohio is sti he world’s 
bol of a smooth-running railroad. Chesapeake and Ohio is still the world's 


largest carrier of bituminous coal. Last year, 

Chesapeake and Ohio has grown during C & O handled 78 million tons of coal for the 
these years to a 5,100 mile system extending — homes and industries of America and for ship- 
from the Virginia seacoast to the Great Lakes — ment abroad. 


and Canada. ‘ , . 
; . ‘ A guest on an over-night trip on Chesapeake 


As a result of its planned program of diversi- and Ohio, say to C & O’s famed Greenbrier 
fication, and its dependable, on-time perform- at White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, will 
find the all-room Pullmans are the most sleep- 
inviting to be found anywhere; the meals are 
tops; and the service is just as friendly and 

attentive as ever. 


Chesapeake and Ohio’s 90,000 stockholders 
are well aware that one of the country’s long- 
est earning records was unbroken even in the 
depression. Since 1899 C & O has paid divi- 
dends every year except 1915 and 1921. Last 
year Chesapeake and Ohio’s regular dividend 
rate was increased from $3.00 to $3.50. 


And what is Chesapeake and Ohio doing to 
: — oe keep in the forefront of American railroading? 
C& O's diversified traffic—passengers, coaland We'll tell you more about C & O's expanding 
merchandise freight—makes a healthy Chessie. services in following reports. 


KEWAUNE 


Would you like a portfolio of pictures of Chessie and her family? Write to: _ 


Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway 


3806 TERMINAL TOWER, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


*. 
MILWAUFLE 





1955 


Year of decision and action 
in expanding capacity 





Ample Cement 


in 1957 


Net income 


Common 
Dividends 


New Capacity 


New Capital 


Highlights 


Industry c 


apacity for our market will be up 35 million barrels—29% over 


1954—by year end. Of this, 84 million is already in operation. 


Sales of products and services............. $39,264,050 


The 5.5% 


1955 1954 
$37,215,031 


increase comes from more capacity at two plants and 


slightly higher selling prices. 


Net income 


Per common share—including new shares... 


Shares outstanding at year end 


The 19% 
profitable 
*Adjusted to 


On basis of old shares 
On basis of split shares 


We will h 


1955 
$6,114,674 
$2.26 
$2.50 $2.08* 
2,625,000 2,375,000* 
increase comes from greater sales yield and the start of 

operations at two new plants acquired in 1954. 


basis of present shares. 


1954 
$5,121,049 


—excluding new shares... 


Current 
Total Annual Rate 


60c 75c¢ 75c $2.70 $3.00 
24 30 30 1.08 1.20 
ave built nearly 3 million barrels more annual capacity 


Quarter 


Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 


by year end—22% more. 

Common shares were split 2!/.-for-1 and 250,000 new shares were 

sold for $8,233,225. We also arranged to borrow an additional $7,500,000 
to be repaid in 1 to 20 years. 


The cement industry should ship all of its increased production. 
Forecast is that all construction will be up except residential, public utility 


and farm. 


Residential may slip even more than forecast but 


highway building might rise higher. 





During the year Marquette announced major 
expansion programs to meet growing demand, 
as did many other companies in an industry 
that is aggressively building for future de- 
mand. These and other highlights of Marquette 
progress are expanded upon and fully docu- 
mented in our 1955 annual report, which we 
will be pleased to send you on request. 


BALANCE SHEET SUMMARY 
December 31 


Assets 

Working capital .... 

Investments in other 
companies 

Other assets 

Cash reserve for 
expansion 

Properties, plants & 
equipment—net .. 

Deferred charges. ... 


Liabilities and 
Shareholders’ 
investments 

Long term debt 

Reserves 

Preferred shares and 





premium 
Common shares .... 
Retained net income .| 
Additional paid in 
capital 


1965 
$ 7,853,750 


50,000 
29,154 


7,384,369 


38,546,516 
1,042,691 


1964 
$ 7,275,470 


50,000 
29,354 


35,282,530 
1,020,623 





$54,906,480 


$10,800,000 
1,906,887 


3,726,000 
10,500,000 
17,918,443 





10,055,150 


$43,657,977 


$11,400,000 
1,524,810 


3,780,000 
9,500,000 
14,631,242 





New plant now under 
construction in Milwaukee 


MARQUETTE Cement 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Operating eight cement producing 
plants in lilinois, lowa, Ohio, Missouri, 


ANNUAL CAPACITY 
13,600,000 barreis 





2,821,925 | 





$54,906,480 | 


$43,657,977 


Tennessee, Mississippi and Georgia 
— and two more on the way 


and some 3,000,000 additiona/ 
barrels on the way 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES + 20 N. WACKER DRIVE + CHICAGO 6, ILL. 





Sales (Millions of Dollars) 


PENTAGON BLUES 


(> 


1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 


Metals. In return, Reynolds Metals 
received Rheem stock. Richmond 
will add an estimated $20 million in 
annual sales of kitchen and bathroom 
fixtures to Rheem’s gross. 

Rheem Manufacturing has long en- 
joyed an enviable reputation among 
investors for providing a_ steadily 
growing dividend income. But Wall 
Street’s interest was centered less on 
what Rheem’s dividends will do for 
Reynolds Metals than in what Rich- 
mond Radiator’s civilian business 
might do for Rheem’s product mix. 
Rheem can well use the extra busi- 
ness. Last year the unpredictable 
U.S. Government, long a major cus- 
tomer, pared its purchases from 
Rheem by no less than $23.6 million. 
Although Rheem’s civilian sales 
climbed 23% to $20.6 million, the 
gain was not enough to offset the 
setback in defense billings. Thus in 
a year when most steelmakers and 
fabricators earned record profits, 
Rheem’s net actually slipped from 
$6 million to $5.2 million. 


Forbes, Aprit 15, 1956 


Counting. But in the long run the 
Rheem family—President Richard S., 
his brother and board chairman, Don- 
ald L., and son and general manager, 
W. S. Rheem Il—are counting on 
sales by Richmond Radiator and 
other new civilian product divisions 
to more than offset any cancellations 
from the Pentagon. Last year Rheem 
sold only 30% of its output to the 
Government against 42% in 1954. 

This year the Rheems expect an 
even bigger contribution from new 
civilian products. By moving their 
clothes dryer assembly line from 
California to Chicago, they figure 
they can enter enough new markets 
to double volume in that line too. 
Bolstered by Richmond’s sales, the 
Rheems see little difficulty in piling 
up a record $200-million sales with- 
out extra help from the Pentagon. 


TELEVISION 


CLEAR CHANNELS 


By upending an old preju- 
dice, ABC-Paramount’s Len- 
ny Goldenson has gained 
some gratifying new revenues 





Wuen filmland’s United Paramount 
Theaters merged with radio-tele- 
vision’s American Broadcasting Co. 
back in 1953, Movieman-President 
Leonard (“Lenny”) H. Goldenson set 
about to explode one of Wall Street’s 
pet theories: that U.S. televiewers 
and advertisers would not support 
more than two TV networks. Last 
month, if not completely exploded, 
the myth was noticeably frayed about 
the edges. Due almost entirely to the 
TV advertising support some of the 
smart boys predicted it would never 
receive, American  Broadcasting- 
Paramount Theatres* rolled up a 
banner year in 1955. 

To be sure, ABC’s gross TV bill- 
ings, $51.3 million, looked less than 
impressive when stacked up against 
NBC’s $163.3 million or CBS’s $189 
million. But ABC’s network gross 
was also 53% higher than the year 
before, whereas NBC and CBS each 
posted considerably more modest 
gains of 29%. Measured in momen- 
tum, ABC seemed to be moving up 
at a rather spectacular pace. 

The Red & the Black. Goldenson 
could not have picked a better time 
to nail down a place of prominence 
in the TV world. Though TV reve- 
nues have become steadily more im- 
portant (see chart) in the company’s 


*Traded NYSE. Price range 
27% low, 245%. Dividend (19 
extra. Indicated 1956 
symbol: 


(1956): high 
): $1 plus 
payout: $1. Ticker 


product mix, the ABC division had 
not been able to break into the black 
until last year. In 1955, however, 
television revenues accounted for 
every last cent of the $5.8-million in- 
crease in ABC-Paramount’s | total 
gross (to $194.6 million). More im- 
portantly, it accounted for more than 
half of the $3.4-million increase in its 
profits (to $8.3 million). 

ABC-Paramount’s biggest coup was 
the company’s latching onto a couple 
of sure-fire hit programs (Mickey 
Mouse Club, Disneyland) to spear- 
head its drive toward better network 
programming. 

These programs had a way of 
mushrooming ABC’s over-all net- 
work revenues still higher. In the 
economics of telecasting, a hit show 
almost automatically upgrades the 
advertising value of the programs 
preceding and following it. 

Second Look. There are still skep- 
tics in the television trade who insist 


(Millions of Dollars) 


THE UPX | 
STORY 


(American Broadcasting — 
United Paramount Theatres, Inc.) 


Box Office Take (black portion): down 
Broadcasting Revenues 
(colored portion): way up 


1.5% 


Total Income 
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Understatement: In a large rub- 
ber company a safety rule reads: 
“A fatality caused by horseplay 
with an air hose is a very serious 
offense.” 


Good To Know: Consolidated 
Edison set an engineer to work 
measuring how much electricity is 
produced when you raise a spark 
by stroking a cat on a cold day. 
Findings: To light a 75 watt bulb 
for one minute would take 9,200,- 
000 cat strokes. 


Hideaway: Industrial Relations 
Professor Harry Seligson sent four 
Denver University students out 
answering want ads, found from 
their reports that none of the 
smaller and only half the larger 
outfits had the employment office 
clearly marked and easy to find. 


Semantics: Chemical Bank and 
Trust Company, which merged re- 
cently with the Corn Exchange 
Bank, wrote its customers telling 
them to use up their old checks 
“until exhausted,” received the 
might-have-been-expected reply 
from a waggish depositor: “I’ve 
just filled out one old check and 
find myself completely exhausted.” 


Ten Commandments: We don’t 
know who started this, and it 
doesn’t seem to be copyrighted, but 
these Secretary’s Ten Command- 
ments for the Boss have been 
making the rounds: 


1. Thou shalt take a short course 
in penmanship. 

2. Thou shalt not invade the sancti- 
ty of thy secretary’s file cabinet. 

3. Thou shalt not mumble. 

4. Thou shalt not chew thy pencils 
and then expect thy secretary to 

n them, 

. Thou shalt remember that thy 
secretary is human, and there- 
fore thou shalt not expect the 
impossible. 

. Thou shalt not commence to dic- 
tate after 4:30 P.M. 

. Thou shalt keep sacred the coffee 
hour. 

. Thou shalt not bear false witness 
against thy secretary for thine 
own errors. 

. Thou shalt not covet thy secre- 
tary’s stapler nor her cigarettes. 

. Honor thy wonderful, intelligent, 
indefatigable, indispensable and 
beautiful secretary with the con- 
sideration she deserves. 


Take With Caution: One of a 
drug manufacturer’s problems is 
to have handy a list of suitable 


LABOR RELATIONS 


From a Reporter’s Notebook 





names for the 
drugs it puts 
out. Charles 
Pfizer & Co 
had IBM feed 
the require- 
ments for new 
drug names 
into the giant 
702 computer 
and 702 came up with a 42,000 
word book of possible drug names 
which met those requirements. 
Only snag: the machine couldn’t 
distinguish between words accept- 
able in polite society and those 
not fit for the family trade. 


a » 


Lawrence Stessin 


Status Problem: Taxi fleet own- 
ers, plagued by high turnover 
rates among cab drivers, have 
asked a psychologist to brew up an 
ego-building formula for prestige- 
starved hackies. 


Not Painless: One Manhattan 
gymnasium, catering to business- 
men trying to exercise off that ex- 
cess weight which doctors have 
been warning about, displays on 
its wall the command: “Surrer.” 


It’s Watching All That Work! 
Yale University’s Industrial Re- 
search Chief Charles Walker says 
that factory employees get jittery 
from the strain of watching and 
controlling automatic machinery, 
though there’s no drudgery or 
muscular exertion involved. 


Qualification: At a meeting of 
the Handwriting Foundation, a re- 
porter peeked into the book in 
which attending executives signed 
their names, discovered most signa- 
tures were illegible. 


Cancels Out: After studying the 
illness absences of some 28,000 
workers, Dr. Leo Wade, of Esso 
Standard Oil Company, New 
York, reports that women were 
absent twice as often as men, but 
that the men lost, on the average, 
more than twice as much time per 
absence as the women. 


Spoilsports: There will soon be 
on the market a sofa which con- 
verts into a bed at the touch of a 
button, but which won’t fold up if 
someone is lying on it, because 
then the motor overloads the cur- 
rent and a fuse blows. 








that Goldenson’s wonder-working 
was abetted by a heavy deluge of 
national advertising which his com- 
petitors simply could not accommo- 
date. At their prime hours, NBC and 
CBS had waiting room only. As soon 
as advertisers saw the “sold out” 
signs on NBC’s and CBS’s choice eve- 
ning shows, they had no choice but to 
hustle over to Goldenson’s shop. 

How would ABC have fared if its 
rivals had really been forced into a 
knock-down, drag-out fight for ad- 
vertising dollars? An academic ques- 
tion, perhaps. What is really impor- 
tant as far as ABC-Paramount’s 
stockholders are concerned is that 
TV advertisers unwittingly placed a 
prop under its sagging theater box 
office receipts. Last year, theater re- 
ceipts were shaved 4%, to $110.5 mil- 
lion. The reason as Goldenson ex- 
plains it: a scarcity of top-quality 
films for distribution. 

ABC-Paramount was far from be- 
ing the only film exhibitor hurt by 
the Hollywood slowdown. National 
Theatres’ income dropped from $61.3 
million to $58.6 million in fiscal 1955, 
Loew’s from $183 million to $170 mil- 
ion. But in ABC-Paramount’s case, 
the TV upsurge more than made up 
for the empty theater seats. 

Reappraisal. Lately, Goldenson has 
been tossing around some _ rather 
broad hints that his theater business 
may need some further props. He has 
repeatedly talked about “acquisi- 
tions” outside the movie field “in 
areas that look like real moneymak- 
ers.” Goldenson has, in fact, already 
begun to put some of ABC-Para- 
mount’s eggs in a number of other 
non-theatrical baskets: 

e A 35% interest in the $10-million 
Disneyland amusement park near Los 
Angeles. 

e A new subsidiary, Am-Par Record 
Corp. 

e A plunge into electronics via a two- 
thirds stock interest (shared with 
Western Union) in Microwave As- 
sociates, Inc., and a 22% stock in- 
terest in Technical Operations, Inc. 

What Next? After this welter of 
acquisition activity, what is the com- 
pany going to do next? Noting that 
Goldenson is still in a spending mood 
backed by ABC-Paramount’s fat $30- 
million working capital and $8.1-mil- 
lion annual depreciation throw-offs, 
they will not be surprised at any new 
deals Goldenson may come up with. 
But even if he sticks to TV, Golden- 
son still has plenty of elbow room. 

Even Goldenson’s competitors ad- 
mit that freely. Conceded CBS’s 
President Frank Stanton last month: 
“We're sold out but ABC television 
still has time left to sell. I don’t see 
how ABC can help rake in more 
revenues than it has in the past.” 


Forses, aprit 15, 1956 
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Statistics in Brief 


FOR THE YEAR 
Sales and Other Income . 


Costs and Expenses before Federal 
Income Taxes . 


Earnings before Federal Income Taxes 
Federal Income Taxes 
Per Share 
Net Earnings . 
Per Share 
Dividends Paid in Cash 
Per Share 
Stock Dividend . 


AT THE YEAR END 
Unfilled Orders . 
Net Working Capital . 
Per Share 
Stockholders Investment ‘ 
Per Share (Book Value) . 
Ratio of Current Assets to Current Liabilities 
Number of Shares Outstanding 
Number of Stockholders of Record . 
Number of Employees 


Copies of our 1955 annual report are available on request. 


CORPORATE OFFICE: 


1955 


$154,852,747 


145,873,097 
8,979,650 
4,709,000 

1.55 
4,270,650 
1.41 
1,588,267 
55 

Jo 


$185,000,000 
18,496,383 
6.10 
35,720,214 
11.78 

1.7 to 1 
3,032,146 
15,337 
11,287 


1954 


$140,751,724 


132,077,929 
8,673,795 
4,539,780 

1.57 
4,134,015 
1.43 
2,136,941 
80 


$246,000,000 
19,658,994 
6.81 
31,530,601 
10.92 

16 to l 
2,887,758 
13,500 
13,671 


FAIRCHILD ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 
P.O. BOX 770, HAGERSTOWN, MD. 





Division Offices: 





Fairchild Aircraft Division 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 








Fairchild Engine Division DEER PARK, LONG ISLAND, N, Y. 





Stratos Division 
Fairchild Guided Missiles Division 
Speed Control Division 


Fairchild Electrotechnics Division 


BAY SHORE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 





WYANDANCH, LONG ISLAND, N, Y,. 








ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA 





COSTA MESA, CALIFORNIA 





Fairchild Kinetics Division NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Fairchild Armalite Division HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
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UTILITIES 


DIVERSIFICATION 
IN REVERSE 


Headlong demand sometimes 
causes utilities to grow almost 
recklessly. Lacking that im- 
pulsion, Union Electric pur- 
sues a quiet quest of sheer 
efficiency. 


For the past year, while U.S. indus- 
try in general has been noisily pick- 
ing its corporate brains for new 
merger and diversification strategy, 
James Wesley McAfee, 53, president 
of the big ($457.9 million assets) 
Union Electric Co. of Missouri,* has 
been quietly stripping away the com- 
pany’s non-utility holdings. 

Spinoff. Partly under the prodding 
of the Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission, partly on his own hook, Mc- 
Afee has been presiding over the dis- 
solution of some of Union Electric’s 
inheritance from the once-great 
North American Co., which until 
1952 owned all of Union Electric’s 
common. Sold: (1) the St. Louis & 
Belleville Electric Railway Co. (for 
$1.6 million); (2) the Excelsior 
Springs water properties (for $517,- 
000); and (3) the company’s interest 
in the Muzak Corp. (for $635,000). 
Merged: a utility subsidiary, Union 
Electric Power, into the parent. 

Last month, McAfee also proposed 
to spin off, at the rate of one share for 
each 30 of Union Electric common, 
the company’s last remaining non- 
utility subsidiary, $9 million (annual 
sales) Hevi-Duty Electric Co. (elec- 
tric furnaces, transformers, and con- 
stant current regulators). That ac- 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
§5) : 


30; low, 2844. Dividend (19: $1.40. Indi- 
covet 1956 payout: $1.40. Ticker symbol: 
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SMALL INDUSTRY 


complished, he intends to ask the 
SEC for exemption from the pro- 
visions of the Public Utility Holding 
Co. Act, which has had the company 
under its regulatory thumb since 
1935. 

Stripped to essentials, Union Elec- 
tric still remains as an unusually 
self-contained utility empire, con- 
trolling two electric and gas subsid- 
iaries (Missouri Power & Light, and 
Missouri Edison) and two coal mines 
(Union Colliery, and Poplar Ridge 
Coal). The mines together produce 
about 70° of the system’s fuel needs. 

Plus & Minus. Unlike some of 
North American Co.’s other former 
holdings—Pacific Gas & Electric, for 
instance—Union Electric is not 
exactly a rocketing growth company 
by nature. Over the past ten years, 
however, McAfee’s revenues (which 
hit $119 million last year) have dou- 
bled, a rate of growth only slightly 
less than the industry average. 

While such growth is no standout 
in the burgeoning utility business, it 
has meant certain operating advan- 
tages. For one thing, with plenty of 
stand-by power available to him from 
the Illinois Power Pool, McAfee has 
been able to maintain his generating 
capacity (currently 1,564,570 kilo- 
watts) slightly ahead of his system 
demands (latest peak: 1,505,000 kilo- 
watts) without any undue strain on 
the company’s finances. 

Thus, unlike many another utility, 
Union Electric has not had to sell 
large issues of senior securities to 
finance its growth, and, since 1952, 
common stockholders’ equity has ris- 
en more than $53 million. Last year 
liquidation of Union Electric Powe1 
brought several million dollars into 
the company coffers, and again post- 
poned the need for new money. By 
summer, however, McAfee expects to 
go into the market for some $35 mil- 
lion in new capital—most probably 


with a bond issue—to pay off the 
company’s short-term debt and help 
finance its accelerating expansion 
program. Having spent a_ record 
$177.5 million since 1950 on construc- 
tion, McAfee now plans to spend an- 
other $289 million by the end of 1960. 

Cost Control. Currently, McAfee is 
toying with a somewhat revolution- 
ary idea. It involves building two ar- 
tificial lakes, which would be filled 
with water from the Mississippi and 
used to generate low-cost hydroelec- 
tric power during peak periods. This 
emphasis on hydroelectric power it- 
self is something of a new departure 
for Union Electric. Until now, Mc- 
Afee has concentrated on getting 
low-cost power from such high-effi- 
ciency, coal-fired power units as UE’s 
three-year old Meramec plant (see 
diagram). There McAfee combines 
highly efficient generation with low- 
cost coal, which is hauled by barge 
from the company’s Kentucky mines, 
fed onto conveyors which 
directly into the plant. 

Last year, however, turbine acci- 
dents knocked two of Union Electric’s 
most efficient units out of service for a 
total of 181 days. McAfee estimates 
that these accidents cost the company 
about $720,000 for repairs and extra 
costs involved in getting overage 
standby equipment into operation. But 
for two things, the cost would have 
been even higher. Thanks to inter- 
change agreements with neighboring 
utilities, McAfee was able to purchase 
power for even less than Union Elec- 
tric’s standby equipment could pro- 
duce it. Moreover, Union Electric’s 
two hydro-electric plants at Keokuk, 
helped by a somewhat better water 
supply, produced 185 million more 
kilowatts than in 1954. That meant 
full savings of $650,000 — almost 
enough to compensate for the loss of 
the two new units. 


The 
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for 1955 for 1956 and beyond 


Sales of $133,337,000 were $10,000,000 over 1954. * The backlog of defense orders at the end of 1955 was at an all-time 


Development was completed and production begun on the J-4 on er oo oe ee ae pw Companies = ontatat 
Compass System—fighter version of Kearfott’s famous N-1 Com- Se — _ netmapr 4 
pass System used in all Air Force bombers. The J-4 Compass System, which gives accurate headings at all 
, latitudes, has been selected by the Air Force as standard for all 
new fighter aircraft. Advanced work on inertial guidance com- 
ponents and systems is under way. 
Application of AN/APN airborne navigational systems to addi- 
tional types of planes, to bombing systems and to guided missiles 
Orders for industrial equipment and controls were substantially in appears very probable. A simplified version of this self-contained, 
excess of shipments. automatic system—known as Radan—has already demonstrated 
excellent performance. It is designed for application to military 
and commercial jet transports. 





General Precision Laborajory has been in quantity production for 
over a year on AN/APN airborne navigation systems—the only 
operational automatic self-contained airborne navigation systems 
known to exist. 


Decline in net earnings resulted from reduced sales and lower profit 
rgins for i i , strikes at : , 
prea motion picture theatre = lengthy “pon Link flight simulators developed for supersonic aircraft contain 
two subsidiary plants, cost of production expansion, and initial : , . 
‘ the only available computer system—Link-developed—which 
production expenses for new products. ’ . : . 
meets the requirements of these advanced aircraft. 


* Sales of industrial equipment and controls will reach new highs: 
FINANCIAL SUMMA 
s RY 1955 1954 The backlog of orders for these products at the 1955 year-end was 
at a record level. In addition, Shand and Jurs Co., was acquired 
$133,337,819 | $123,332,634 by GPE in January, 1956. This company is a leader in the design 
and production of equipment for the safe storage and transpor- 
2,550,738 508,850 tation of volatile liquids, mainly for the chemical and petroleum 
industries. 


1,031,644 934,174 ¢ GPE, also in January, 1956, organized a new company, Royal 


$2.05 $5.54 Precision Corporation, on a joint basis with Royal McBee Cor- 
poration. The new enterprise will develop, produce and market 
2.40 1.90 electronic data processing and computation equipment for office, 


scientific and laboratory use, primarily in the medium price 
127,192,000 range. 








General Precision Equipment Corporation 92 GOLD STREET 
Copy of Annual Report available upon request to the Secretary of the Corporation. NEW YORK 38, N.Y. 





came in what was a year of record 
demand for Union Electric. Last sum- 
mer, for the first time, air conditioning 
loads shifted Union Electric’s peak 
demand for the entire year to August. 
As a result, McAfee now faces valleys 
of slack demand in the spring and 
fall. “So,” he says, “we are now pro- 
moting electric heating to utilize 
more fully the added facilities we 
need to carry the summer load.” 
McAfee, however, is not pinning 
his growth plans merely on air con- 
ditioning. “Our service area,” he 
claims, “is one of the most diversified 


in the country.” Last year Union Elec- 
tric added no less than 15,800 new 
electric customers; residential sales 
rose 9%, large power sales 13%. Ex- 
cluding temporary sales of power to 
Union Electric’s 40%-owned affiliate, 
Electric Energy, Inc., over-all electric 
revenues were up a fat 11%. “This,” 
McAfee says, “is a more normal 
measure of our growth.” 

This year, property dispositions and 
the loss of the Electric Energy sales 
(due to completion of the Joppa plant 
last fall) may cause Union Electric’s 
earnings and revenue growth to slow 





MILEAGE 


IS MONEY SAVED! 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED Oil COMPANY 
New York « San Francisco + Tulsa « Houston 


Here’s a cost-cutting 
team engineered to save 
you money. New 
VEEDOL 10-30 

Motor Oil reduces 

oil drag, cuts down 
octane robbing deposits 
—actually gives-you 
highest octane 
performance. Asa 
result you get up to 40 
more miles of 

surging power from 

a tankful of “Flying A” 
Ethyl. Just drive in 

at the sign of the 
“Flying A”! 





down temporarily. But not for long, 
McAfee is sure. His “cautious esti- 
mate”: “a system twice the present 
size within another decade.” 


METAL FABRICATORS 


NORGE’S FORGE 


Borg-Warner’s onetime ap- 

pliance stepchild is currently 

the company’s  fair-haired 
prodigy. 





Borc-WarRNER Corp.’s* Norge ap- 
pliances once ranked among the best 
sellers in the industry. But in the 
late Thirties, some penny-pinching 
corner-cutting caused Norge to lose 
ground to its competitors in fast- 
changing appliance technology, and 
sales began sliding. So badly did they 
slide that by 1952 some of Borg- 
Warner’s more cautious directors 
were urging President and Chairman 
Roy C. Ingersoll to unload the Norge 
division on some company with 
enough appliance know-how to make 
it profitable. 

Easier Financing. Instead of doing 
that, Ingersoll, remembering Norge’s 
former prestige, brought in outside 
executive talent in the person of Jud- 
son S. Sayre, late of Avco’s Bendix 
division. Given a more liberal budget 
to work with, Sayre modernized the 
design and technology of Norge’s 
refrigerators, ranges, washing ma- 
chines, dryers, water heaters and food 
freezers, stepped up sales promotion, 
increased Norge’s retail outlets. Last 
year he added 6,500 retailers. 

As a result of these steps and of 
easier financing made available by 
the Borg-Warner Acceptance Corp., 
Norge sales began to climb. In 1953 
they amounted to just $43 million, 
10.6% of over-all Borg-Warner sales. 
In 1954 they shot up to $70 million 
(18.4% of sales) and in 1955 to $129 
million (23.3% of sales). 

Last month Roy Ingersoll, 71, in 
listing the reasons for Borg-Warner’s 
record-high 1955 sales of $5522 mil- 
lion, as against only $380.3 million in 
1954, and earnings of $41.1 million, 
against $24.5 million, put Norge high 
on the list. 

In 1956, Ingersoll said, Borg-War- 
ner’s over-all sales would probably 
be lower than in 1955, as a conse- 
quence of declining defense billings. 
Nonetheless, added he, “1956 should 
be one of our very best years.” One 
main reason: Ingersoll confidently 
expects still another sales increase in 
the fast-growing Norge division, to 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
50%4; low, 3844. Dividend (1955): $1.93. Indi- 
cated 1956 payout: $2. Ticker symbol: BOR. 
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THE BEST YEAR IN OUR FACTS AT A GLANCE 
9O-YEAR HISTORY 1955 1954 1953 


Sales were higher than ever before. Net sales Salles 2... 2. 2 1 1 ew eee ee ss + «6$948,601,050 $105,987,000 $142,659,000 
were up 40%; sales of aluminum extrusions Profit before federal taxesonincome . . . . . . . 10,314,000 10,155,000 19,601,000 


and forgings more than doubled. We devel- 
oped our sales of aluminum extrusions and Federal income taxes (including excess profits taxes) . . 4,775,000 5,050,000 14,275,000 


forgings in many fields, besides supplying the Netincomeafiertaxes 2 2 =. 2. 2. eee $_5,539,000 $_5,105,000 $ 5,326,000 

U. S. Air Force, through all the major air- Distributed to shareholders as dividends . . . . . $ 3,344,000 $ 2,569,000 $ 2,032,000 

plane companies, with an increasing part of 

‘és vequivemmde. Retained inthe business. . . . . . . . . . _ 2,195,000 2,536,000 9,204,000 

We meee Gre, oneetes Sones foelaiies Netincome 2 2... 1s ws ss « « $ 5599000 $ 5,105,000 $ 5,226,000 

and added a number of new consumer and in- shar : 48 0~CS«~SC Sal 
jal to Gar exiitien Meth: Almcet Earnings per common sharew> =... rey $ $ $ 

$214 sitidn wee tietnt on capital mprove- Dividends per commonshae 2 2... 1... $ 2.50 $212 $2.00 

ments. An additional $650,000 was invested Total number of shareholders—common stock . . . . 10,200 9,750 9,583 

in a newly acquired subsidiary. And, in 

March 1956, we acquired Hunter Douglas Book valuepercommonshare . . ....... $32.66 $31.31 $29.32 

Aluminum Corporation. This last step gives *Bosed in 1955 on 1,227,092 shares ovtstanding ot year end; in 1954 on 1,211,932 shores outstanding 

Bridgeport Brass an entry into the strip at year end; in 1953 on 973,220 average number of shores outstanding during yeor 

aluminum field and adds both a profitable, of 

established aluminum fabricating business pena aaa Myo 8S 

and a fine, well-knit organization emphasiz- Cd BRIDGEPORT BRASS 

ing research and development. 


Profits reached a new peck despite the scoring Bid geport COMPANY 


Dividends 
tive year to $2.50 a sh BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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KNOWLEDGE 

THAT HAS 
ENDURED WITH THE 
PYRAMIDS 


A SECRET METHOD FOR 
THE MASTERY OF LIFE 


HENCE came the knowledge that built the Pyramids and the 
W icity Temples of the Pharaohs? Civilization began in the 


Nile Valley centuries ago. Where did its first builders ac- 
quire their astounding wisdom that started man on his upward 
climb? Beginning with naught they overcame nature's forces and 
gave the world its first sciences and arts. Did their knowledge come 
from a race now submerged beneath the sea, or were they touched 
with Infinite inspiration? From what concealed source came the 
wisdom that produced such characters as Amenhotep IV, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Isaac Newton, and a host of others? 


Today it is known that they discovered and learned to interpret 
certain Secret Methods for the development of their inner power of 
mind. They learned to command the inner forces within their own 
beings, and to master life. This secret art of living has been pre- 
served and handed down throughout the ages. Today it is extended 
to those who dare to use its profound principles to meet and solve 
the problems of life in these complex times. 


This Sealed Book — FREE 


Has life brought you that personal satisfaction, the sense of achievement and 
happiness that you desire? If not, it is your duty to yourself to learn about 
this rational method of applying natural laws for the mastery of life. To the 
thoughtful person it is obvious that everyone cannot be entrusted with an 
intimate knowledge of the mysteries of life, for everyone is not capable of 
roperly using it. But if you are one of those possessed of a true desire to 
‘orge ahead and wish to make use of the subtle influences of life, the 
Rosicrucians (not a religious organization) will send you a Sealed Book of 
explanation without obligation. This Sealed Book tells how you, in the 
privacy of your own home, without interference with your personal affairs 
or manner of living, may receive these secret teachings. Not weird or 
strange practices, but a rational application of the basic laws of life. Use 
the coupon, and obtain your complimentary copy. 


dre ROSICRUCIANS 


SAN JOSE (AMORC) CALIFORNIA 








an estimated $150 million. 
= a - 


Tats month, flushed with success in 
the appliance field, Ingersoll decided 
to try his hand at another—and hotly 
competitive—one: air conditioning. 
Borg-Warner will exchange one-half 
share of its stock plus $2 for each 
share of York Corp., operate York as 
its air conditioning division. York, 
which supplies an estimated one-third 
of industrial central air conditioning 


will add an estimated $80 to $90 mil- 
| lion to Borg-Warner’s annual sales 


TEXTILES 


OLD PRO 


Du Pont’s deft competitive 

strategy has brought red faces 

to the nation’s rayon tirecord 
makers. 


| WHEN a chemico-textile Gargantua 


like E. I. du Pont de Nemours* ever- 
so-casually flexes its mighty muscles, 
the status quo often gets walloped 
into the ropes. Last year, du Pont 


| tried to raise the price of its rayon 


tire yarn. But it backed down when 
rayonmakers like American Viscose, 


| American Enka and Industrial Rayon 
| skittishly refused to go along. How- 
| ever, du Pont did not have to wait 
| long for its competitors to see the 


light. Two months ago, one by one, 
they all upped prices from 2c to 5c 


| per pound, and basked happily in 


their good fortune. Not since 1950 
had any rayon cordmaker raised its 


prices and made them stick. 


Last month, however, du Pont’s 
rivals were no long_r smiling. Some 
of them, in fact, were grousing that 
they had been lured into a trap. No 
sooner did du Pont get rayonmakers 
to publish their new prices than it 
promptly whacked 18c off the price 
of its nylon tire yarn. 

Counter-Strategy. Now if there is 
one thing rayon cordmakers fear, it 
is nylon. In fact, nylon cord has al- 
ready taken over 10% of Akron’s tire 
production, and is threatening to 
make deeper inroads almost daily. 
Only its price—at $1.30 a pound ny- 
lon is still twice as expensive as 
rayon—has limited its use to luxury- 
class autos and heavy-duty off-the- 


Scrize: S.S. L. Use this 
The Rosicrucians (AMORC) 
San Jose, California 


ae send free copy of Sealed Book, which | FREE 
I shall read as directed. copy of book 


road vehicles. What the maneuvering 


coupon for = and counter-maneuvering had ac- 

— complished was a narrowing of the 

price differential to make nylon more 
attractive to auto tiremakers. 

Early last month, the rayonmakers 





AMENHOTEP IV 
FOUNDER OF EGYPT'S 
MYSTERY SCHOOLS 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
235%; low, 2143g. Dividend (1955): $7. Indi- 
cated 1956 payout: $7. Ticker symbol: DD. 
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countered by cutting rayon cord 
prices back to their original levels, 
and waited to see what strategy du 
Pont would come up with next. 


APPAREL ~ os 3 ¥ 
— AK 7) 


LIMITED U.S. A. INC. 
FISCAL FASHION 


SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
When profits hit a snag, 


it’s time to replenish the cor- 
porate wardrobe. Item: Julius 
Kayser’s recent career. 


Amonc U.S. women, nylon stockings SETS NEW RECORDS 


remain very much the mode; in fact, 
they are well nigh indispensable. This 

happy__ situation notwithstanding, IN 1955 
however, about four years ago the 
nation’s hosierymakers hit an em- i ; 
barrassing fiscal snag. The more sales— DREWRYS SOLD MORE BEER in 1955 than in any pre- 


and competition—rose, the more their vious year—3.9% more than in 1954. This compares with a 
profit margins — and earnings — fell. 


fans, Getnn havtenh hits Mantattndis gain of only 2% for the indwstry as a whole. ... PACKAGED 
lingerie- and hosiery-making Julius BEER continued popular—Drewrys packaged 82% of its 


Kayser & Co.,* which piled up fiscally product, compared with 77.9% for the industry as a whole. 
unfashionable losses in both 1952 and 


1954, with only a gossamer thread of | INCOME REACHED NEW HIGH LEVELS — Earnings 
profit showing through betweentimes. | 


niet @ Geaniie. As a Seek per share were $2.63 compared with $2.46 in 1954. 
ee ee ee COMMON DIVIDENDS PAID were the highest in his- 
products during much of Wall Street’s tory —$1.60 per share. 
bull market. But the more Kayser fell 
from fashionplate respectability, the 
more it seemed to spell opportunity 
to one Abraham Feinberg. Twenty- 
one months ago Feinberg and three 
friends got control of Kayser. That 
year — 1954 — Kayser went $390,000 
into the red. Feinberg’s diagnosis: “a 
retrogressive market approach.” 
Feinberg soon changed all that. 
Merging no fewer than six companies 
into Kayser, including Holeproof 
hosiery, Catalina (bathing suits), 
Sherman Undergarment Co., Corette 
Corp. (lingerie), and Guttman Mayer 
(gloves), he boosted sales the fol- 
lowing fiscal year to a spanking $43.2 
million, managed to bank a thin, but 
thoroughly black, $600,000 profit. By 
the time Kayser’s current fiscal year 
was half-way complete last December, 
Kayser line was selling at a rate of DREWRVS' SALES GROWTH 
better than $70 million a year. First- (te ailtices of berrels) 
half earnings: $406,000, up 13%. 
Overhead. The fact is, however, 
that not only have Feinberg’s mergers 
been costly in terms of outlay, but 
they have also hung a heavy debt load 
over the common. Currently Kayser’s 
debt totals $9 million, plus another 
$8.5 million in notes outstanding. 
Feinberg, however, regards the re- 


sults as well worth the cost, and is on OUR 1955 ANNUAL REPORT and other data about our operations are 

the lookout for still more merger available on request to the company or our financial public relations counsel, 

candidates. Gartley & Associates, Inc., 68 William Street, New York 5, New York. 
*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high DREWRYS LIMITED U.S.A. INC. 


21; low, 18. Dividend (1955): 25c. Indicated 
1956 payout: 25¢. Ticker spubel: jks 1408 Elwood Avenue, South Bend 24, Ind. 


COMPARATIVE HIGHLIGHTS 


1955 1954 
Barrels Sold 1,425,465 1,372,407 
Net Sales after Excise Taxes $25,800,873 $24,58y,871 
Income before Taxes 3,233,430 3,160,997 
Net Income after Taxes 1,583,430 1,570,997 
Working Capital 2,767,727 2,534,243 
Shareholders’ Equity 9,498,480 8,877,925 
Earnings per Common Share 2.46 
Dividends per Common Share / 1.50 
Book Value per Common Share ‘ 14.75 


—_-—— — 
Lesimudibche cusdiniensenedidhoasinineliitel 
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Interchemical 


. @ 2 Ff Soe AT 


CHEMICAL COATINGS FOR EVERY INDUSTRY 
...for every product...for everyone 


In 1955, sales of Interchemical products— printing inks, 
industrial finishes, textile colorants, carbon papers and 
inked ribbons, coated fabrics, pigment dispersions and 
other chemical coatings—passed the $100,000,000 mark. 

These chemical coatings are used to protect and 
decorate almost every kind of product made by industry : 
from packages and publications to apparel and appli- 
ances. And, as the words on the printed or typewritten 
page, they provide communication. Chemical coatings 
are everywhere in our everyday life. 

Interchemical employs 4,856 people at 24 factories 
and 78 branches and service stations located through- 
out the United States. In 1955 it spent $3,154,300 for 
additions and improvements to plant and equipment. 

Essential to Interchemical’s business of providing 
specialized service to industry in the field of chemical 
coatings is its continuing program of technical attack. 
This program is based on research and development 
work in the laboratories of its ten operating divisions 
and its central Research Laboratories in New York City. 


For 1955, expenditures for research and development 
were in the vicinity of $2,500,000. 

If you would like to have a copy of our 1955 Annual 
Report, please write to F. A. E. Spitzer, Secretary, at our 
Executive Offices. 





OUR CUSTOMERS MAKE THESE PRODUCTS 
(Sales to Each Group Shown as a Percentage of 
Interchemical Sales) 

Boxes, cartons, bags, wrappers, cans, drums, 

glass & plastic containers 

Newspapers, magazines, mail-order catalogs 

All other types of printing & lithography 

Printed & dyed textiles, handbags, 

shoes, plastic sheeting 

Household appliances, furniture, 

other consumer products 

Industrial, commercial, agricultural equipment, 
transportation equipment & services 8% 
Other (including export) 12% 


100% 











1955 WAS INTERCHEMICAL’S BEST YEAR 
-.-in Sales, in Profits, in Dividends to its 7,368 Shareholders 


Net sales 

Net profit before taxes 

Net profit after taxes 

Net profit per dollar of net sales 


Net profit per common share 
Dividends paid per common share 
Book value per common share 
Number of common shares % 
Number of preferred shares 
Dividends paid per preferred shares 


Net worth. . 


1955 1954 
$100,588,870 $89,803,121 
9,572,528 7,975,489 
4,747,528... 3,770,489 
O47... : 042 


$ 6.34.. $ 5.04 
2.70.. 2.20 
40.73. . 37.38 
696,226... 681,146 


74,145...... 74,355 
4.50... 4.50 


$35,768,466. ...... .$32,899,315 


On February 1, 1956, a 15% stock dividend was paid on the common shares, and a cash dividend of 65¢ a 
share was paid on the common shares resulting from the stock dividend as well as on those previously out- 


standing (a total of 799,198 shares). 


INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION . 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 67 WEST 44th STREET, NEW YORE 36, N: ¥: 


IPi* and In-tag* Printing Inks + Interchemical* Industrial Finishes » Aridye* and Interchem* Textile Colors » A & W* Carbon 
Papers and Inked Ribbons + Cotan* and W & W* Coated Fabrics » R-B-H* Pigment Dispersions - Albion* Refractory Clays. 


*TRADEMARK 
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The FORBES index 

















Solid line is computed monthly, gives equal 
weight to five factors: 
1. How much are we producing? 
(FRB production index) 
2. How many people are working? 
(BLS non-agricultural employment) 
3. How intensively are we working? (BLS 
average weekly hours in manufacture) 
4. Are people spending or saving? 
(FRB department store sales) 
5. How much is circulating? 
(FRB bank debits, 141 key centers) 
Factors 4 and 5 are adjusted for value of 
the dollar (1947-49 <= 100), factors 1, 4 
and 5 for seasonal variation 
Dotted line is an 8-day estimate based on tento- 
tive figures for five components, all of which ore 
subject to later revision. * 
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*Final figures for the five components (1947-49— 100) 


Jan. ('55) 
131.0 
109.4 
100.8 
114.2 
149.4 


Feb. 
133.0 
110.9 
101.3 
108.4 
150.0 


Mar. 
135.0 
111.6 
102.0 
109.3 
150.0 


Production ... 
Employment 
Hours 

Sales 

Bank Debits 


April 

136.0 
111.8 
100.8 
115.3 
150.0 


June 
139.0 
112.8 
102.0 
112.3 

150.0 


May 
138.0 
112.6 
102.0 
113.3 
150.0 


July 
140.0 
113.5 
101.0 
119.2 
150.0 


Aug. 
140.0 
113.8 
102.3 
115.4 
150.0 


Sept. 

141.0 
114.0 
102.8 
115.4 
150.0 


Oct. 
143.0 
114.3 
103.0 
116.6 
159.3 


Dec. Jan. ('56) 
144.0 144. 
114.9 115.1 
103.5 101. 
116.5 118.4 
159.5 168.0 


Nov. 
144.0 
114.7 
103.3 
117.6 
165.4 





THE MARKET OUTLOOK 


by SIDNEY B. LURIE 


Take a Giant Step 


In effect, the “best” market letters 
today are coming from industry 
rather than financial circles. Com- 
pany after company has forecast 
higher sales and earnings for the first 
quarter, the first half. And little 
stretch of the imagination is re- 
quired to see that management’s op- 
timism extends to the year as a 
whole. In a word, the deluge of an- 
nual reports, of annual meetings, this 
time is a stimulus not a depressant. 
And most of the first-quarter re- 
ports which will appear in volume 
during the next thirty days will pro- 
vide the proof of the pudding. 

To be sure, the prosperity, the cor- 
porate optimism, is not universal. 
For example, while the soft coal in- 
dustry is looking forward to an ex- 
tended boom and is seeking new 
funds to increase capacity, the rayon 
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tire yarn produc- 

ers are concerned 

over the competi- 

tive inroads made 

by nylon. To il- 

lustrate the point 

further, the steel 

industry now an- 

ticipates close to 

capacity operations throughout 1956, 
but retailers are disturbed by the 
poor Easter volume, particularly in 
the Northeast. And Easter normally 
is an important contributor to first- 
half retailing profits. 

But a selective rather than an all- 
inclusive prosperity is normal. For 
one thing, while the fact that this era 
of rolling readjustments is an ele- 
ment of fundamental strength, it con- 
versely means that industries come 
into favor at different times. Second- 


ly, this is also a highly competitive 
era, and management ability, which 
is the key to corporate progress, dif- 
fers. There is as much difference in 
companies as there is in people. 

Above all, we are in an era of vast 
changes, of new concepts, of new phi- 
losophies, of new rules. Case in 
point: the technological progress 
stemming from the new role of re- 
search in our economy has brought 
about an industrial revolution. Sim- 
ilarly, the redistribution of our na- 
tional income, of our population, the 
high fixed costs inherent in a full em- 
ployment economy, have brought 
about a marketing revolution. The 
most efficient companies are gearing 
their activities to a new concept of 
distribution in a mass production 
economy. In the appliance industry, 
for example, a planned and aggres- 
sive program of product obsolescence 
has been started. Style rather than 
utility and efficiency may become the 
determinant of demand. 

Under the circumstances, it is al- 
most futile to look for uniformity—a 


45 











a. electric housewares manufacturer with wide 


distribution is interested in adding to his line electric or non 
electric items now in production which could be marketed 
under his own trade name. Will also consider products in 
development stage or units in finished form though presently 
unmarketed. Write Box #+F-415 Forbes Inc., 80 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11, N. Y. 











The VALUE LINE (Ninf) Investment Survey 
INT enwestment Surv 








Low Risk Opportunities 
in Food Stocks 


Fes stocks offer prudent investors a double opportunity at this time. They enable 
~~ to take advantage of the present advanced level of the market to upgrade your 
ioldings and shift your capital into stocks less vulnerable to a decline. At the same 
time, current income and long term growth prospects can often be improved. 
Despite the general market overvaluation, some excellent values are still to be 
found in the food processing companies that make the fast-selling products your 
wife buys every day—brands like Coca-Cola, Birds Eye, Kraft, Beech-Nut, Wheaties. 
Most of these stocks are strongly resistant to business recession, have long records of 
dividend stability, and in some cases the probable dividend increases add to the 
re of price appreciation as well. 
new edition of Value Line Ratings & Reports will be of special interest to 
investors seeking secure income and well-assured growth 3 to 5 years into the future. 
It analyzes 55 leading food stocks, including specific earnings and dividend estimates 
for 1956 and for the 1959-61 period as well. Full-page Ratings & —— reveal which 
stocks are overpriced and which underpriced, based on a normal capitalization of 
the earnings and dividends estimated in 1956. 


SPECIAL: You are invited to receive the 80-page issue covering the leading Baking, 
Dairy, Soft Drink, Confectionery, Meat Packing, and other food processing stocks at 
no extra charge under this Special Introductory Offer. In addition, you will receive 
in the next 4 weeks new reports on over 200 major stocks and 14 industries to 
guide you to safer and more profitable investing. This issue analyzes 55 stocks 
including: 
General Foods Standard Brands Nationa! Biscuit 
Borden -_ McNeil & Libby Pepsi-Cola Quaker Oats 
Best Foods —— Sugar Canada Dry Wrigley 
General Baking Corn Products Coca-Cola Life Savers 
American Bakeries National Dairy Armour Foremost Dairies 
General Mills Continental Baking Swift and 32 Others 
$S INTRODUCTORY OFFER* 

Includes 4 weekly editions of the Value Line Survey—with a full-page Rating & 
Report on each of 200 stocks and 14 industries, including advance estimates of 
1956 and 1959-61 earnings and dividends. It includes also a new Special Situation 
Recommendation, Supervised Account Report, 2 Fortnightly Commentaries, and 4 
Weekly Supplements. (Annual subscription $120.) *New subscribers only. 


United Fruit 


Send $5 to Dept. FB-59 


THE VALUE LINE 


SURVEY 
Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & Co., Inc. 
Investment Adviser: Since 1931 


THE VALUE LINE SURVEY BUILDING 
$5 BaST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





point, of course, which applies in the 
marketplace too. In other words, se- 
lectivity is a very real condition, not 
a trite generalization. Matter of fact, 
the whole world has taken a giant 
step to a new status quo. In the pro- 
cess, tremendous new vistas have 
been opened for American industry 
via direct interests in the production 
of foreign subsidiaries, via the 
changes in supply and demand. The 
security buyer likewise must take a 
giant step if he is to exploit properly 
the opportunities presented by this 
era. 

Case in point: there has been a 
fundamental change for the better in 
the position of almost all raw mater- 
ials which were in over-supply prior 
to World War II. In part, this reflects 
the fact that we are more dependent 
on foreign raw material supplies than 
ever before in our history. In part, 
too, it reflects the fact that the in- 
crease in our productive capacity oc- 
curred at the same time that the Free 
World standard of living was rising. 
Moreover, the Free World rate of in- 
dustrial production has increased at 
an even faster pace than ours. Net 
result? There is today new competi- 
tion for certain world commodities. 

This little appreciated background 
is one of the reasons why the recent 
mild buyers strike in copper probably 
means very little. In effect, the world 
price “makes” the domestic price for 
foreign consumption now is greater 
than domestic consumption. More- 
over, the Free World’s appetite for 
copper is still increasing. As a prac- 
tical matter, the only developments 
which could cause a complete revers- 
al in the prospect that copper prices 
will remain high throughout 1956 are 
a decline in consumption or a sharp 
increase in production. Neither is an 
immediate prospect. Meanwhile, it is 
significant to note that premium 
priced copper and London Metal Ex- 
change prices are still well above the 
posted domestic price of 46c per 
pound. Thus, the copper stocks are 
still a very attractive group. Earn- 
ings in 1956 will be sharply higher 
than last year’s results which in turn 
require no apology. 

Fact that the London copper price 
consistently is above the domestic 
price highlights the interesting posi- 
tion of companies whose copper is 
sold in the world market. In this con- 
nection, the two leading Rhodesian 
copper companies which are listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange seem 
to be very interesting low priced 
speculations. There is little question, 
for example, that Roan Antelope 
Copper Mines earnings for the fiscal 
year ending next June will be sharp- 
ly above the $1.85 per share reported 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 58) 
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YES—FORTUNES ARE BEING MADE 
IN OUR GROWTH DISCOVERIES 


The experience of half a century has 
proved that knowing what to buy and 
when to buy and sell is the secret of 
quick fortune-building. It is far better 
to know the time to sell to the false 
optimists and the time to buy from the 
misguided pessimists than it is to be 
familiar with market theories. 

Thirty years of conspicuous success for 
clients has built us pre-eminent recogni- 
tion for our fortune-building growth dis- 
coveries. That is why thousands of 
investors are reading our weekly “Stock 
Market Appraisements” we formerly syn- 
dicated nationally on financial pages un- 
der the heading, “ROYSTONE SAYS.” 

Our newspaper followers found out 
that discovering and recommending fun- 
damental growth values is the basic fac- 
tor in fortune-building service. No won- 
der Wall Street is so anxious to keep in 
contact with our recommendations. 

This demand from everywhere for our 
reliable guidance in selecting special 
growth values forced us to publish our 
comments in inexpensive weekly ana- 
lytical guidance bulletins. 

To buy and hold low-price long-term 
growth situations before the public recog- 
nizes their potential values largely elimi- for investors, wrote * 
nates the hazards of speculation. Now, future.” oat tar-seeing 
thanks to the discovery made while evalu- “27 Safety 


Rules” for 
ating fundamental psychological factors 


W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 
Who, from devoting many years building ase 


economic 


by the special advantages we look for in 
our growth stocks. 

Thinking realistically, we must agree 
that fortunes are built from small funds 
only through far-sighted specializing, not 
through diversification. A few poor selec- 
tions destroy the gains of years. Funds 
were greatly increased when our clients 
bought a pre-reorganization bond that 
doubled in price at seventy and sold to 
buy an oil stock at seven that went 
through twenty. We expect many of the 
discoveries we are recommending should 
double current low prices many times. 

The only sure fortune-building is done 
through such fund enhancement research. 
That alone will offset the rising cost of 
living. Fortune-building requirements call 
for at least a fifty per cent fund gain 
each year. Instead, the great majority of 
investors see their cash values shrink. 

Recently we again recommended a spe- 
cial growth situation selling below five 
we had studied a number of years and 
originally recommended near two. It is 
now selling near ten and a much higher 
price is anticipated. It should pay an 
attractive dividend on current price. 
Next, we recommended another dis- 
covery near three-fifty that quickly went 
through seventeen and its advance has 
hardly started. We are about to recom- 


erica Tomorrow 

ide for the 
rsonal clients bay t 
mvestors and 





found in the Roystone Heavy Industry 

formula, we follow the fundamentals that make for profits. Cur- 
rently we anticipate a long bull market in natural commodity 
growth stocks. We are exploring the field to uncover the issues 
that show the greatest fortune-building potentials. 

Without such preparation for fortune-building, the average in- 
vestor never has a profit chance. Instead of building up a fortune 
in a few years, he sees his funds shrink. Unfortunately, investors 
and traders are equally victims of popular sentiment. They buy 
when they should sell and sell when they should buy. To protect 
clients against these errors, we developed our 27 Safety Rules for 
Investors and Traders. 

We build on growth, not petty profits. One may not go broke 
taking quick profits but certainly one never gets rich. We select 
growth values in their infancy. Holding low price, long-term 
growth situations that are independent of adverse conditions, 
makes all the difference between failure and fortune-building. 

Naturally, knowing the long trend turning points is essential 
to the investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear market” 
is one guarantee of security. At the end of the Korean War this 
was almost the only service to see a long rising market ahead. 
Waiting and watching for such profit opportunities has built 
most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. It would require 
many pages of space to reprint the hundreds of letters of grati- 
tude from longstanding clients now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis of 
our growth situations we recommend for substantial income and 
rapid growth. 


GROWTH FIRST—THEN DIVIDENDS 


One of the most prevalent fallacies that distorts the judgment 
of the average investor is the idea he can buy the strong spots in 
an advancing market and be sure of a profit. He has slight 
knowledge of stock market psychology and the dangers of 
following the activity in stocks created by stock distributors. 
He knows next to nothing about the safety in selecting growth 
values. He does not realize the great number of stocks that are 
in a natural stagnation. He does not know how few are impulsed 


mend another startling discovery “sleep- 
ing” below two dollars. A complete analy- 
sis of this opportunity will be sent only to yearly clients. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated his “Comments” said: 


“What ‘Roystone says . . .” is respected by the best in Wall 
Street fro1a the small speculator to the largest investment trusts.” 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market. 
With a truly remarkable record in earlier years while writing for 
this service he has foreseen all the important market changes.” 

“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 

We earnestly believe there is a tremendous need for honest in- 
vestment and business guidance. Such assistance can be derived 
only from factually appraising future investment opportunities 
in the light of political and social trends. Without such guidance 
there is small hope for the individual in his quest for financial 
independence. Remember, there are rules for fortune-building. 


THE HUNDREDS OF LETTERS OF GRATITUDE AND PRAISE 

FROM OUR THOUSANDS OF HAPPY CLIENTS LIVING 

ALL OVER AMERICA AND THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
WOULD FILL VOLUMES 


Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to re- 
place our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for the 
present, is only twenty-five dollars or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 

Thousands of our clients realize that when and what to buy 
is the secret of safety and success in fortune-building. When 
you send check be sure to ask for “America Tomorrow” and 
those famous 27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders. Annual 
subscribers may send a list of their stocks for the personal com- 
ments of W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 9, Long Island, N. Y,. 
(Instituted 1931.) Midtown consultation appointment, $25. 
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Opportunities in WARRANTS 


If You Are Interested In Making Each $1 
Do The Work of $100 or $1,000 In A 
Rising Market — Then You Should Be 
Interested in Common Stock WARRANTS 
What are warrants? 

How is it that each dollar wisely invested 
in warrants during a bull market may 
bring capital appreciation as much as 
1000% or more over the same dollar 
invested in common stocks? 

How do some warrants make sensational 
gains; $100 investments in some cases 
appreciating to as much as $50,000 in a 
few years? 

@ How do you avoid the equally great 
losses which may follow unintelligent 
speculation in warrants? 

@ What warrants are outstanding in to- 
day’s market and how should they be 
bought and sold? 

For the answer to all these questions, you 

should not miss the most widely-praised and 

aly full-length study of its kind—*‘'THE 

SPECULATIVE MERITS OF COMMON STOCK 

WARRANTS" by Sidney Fried. For your 

copy of this book detailing the full story of 

warrants, and a current list of 50 warrants 
ou should know about, send $2.00 to 
. H. M. Associates, Dept. 

F-57, 220 Fifth Avenue, New 

vy 1, N. Y., or send for 

free descriptive folder. 











Making Profits in 
STOCKS 
by POINT and FIGURE technique 


This method of market analysis builds your 
independent judgment in helping to select 
the right stocks at the right time. Widely 
used by professional traders and investors 
for Making Market Profits—and Keeping 


Them. 
FREE ON REQUEST 


Literature on Figure Charts of Stocks and 
Commodities . . . a daily price change 
service . . . and instruction material. All 
will be sent free on request. Just write 
for Portfolio F-26. 


MORGAN, ROGERS & ROBERTS, Inc. 
64 Wall Street @ New York 5, N. Y. 


YOUR MONEY EARNS 


© CORPORATIONS 
© INDIVIDUALS 
like yourself 
© PENSION FUNDS 
© LABOR UNIONS 
© CREDIT UNIONS 
© INSTITUTIONS 
® LEGAL FOR 
TRUST FUNDS 
Get FREE LIST of 50 
Insured Savings Associations, dividends 
payable June 30, 1956, up to 3%4%. Each 
account insured to $10,000. Services FREE! 
B. RAY ROBBINS CO., Dept. 1-75 























$01 Sth Ave., N. Y. 17 (42 St.) MU 7-0067 


: SAVINGS 
: ACCOUNTS 
: EARN 


FUNDS RECEIVED BY THE 
15TH EARN FROM THE 1ST. 


FIRST 
WESTERN SAVINGS 


ih 
| ‘ ‘ 


current rate-per annum : 


: Paid Quarterly on Multiples of $100 : 





INVESTMENT POINTERS 


by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


The Investment Trusts in 1955 


I nave been looking over the last an- 
nual reports of numerous investment 
trusts. The largest of all is the group 
of four mutual funds managed by In- 
vestors Diversified Services, totaling 
$1,114,707,000, an increase for the year 
of $255 million. They especially favor 
building, drugs, oil, utilities (natural 
gas, power and light), radio and tele- 
vision, steel. Investors Mutual favors 
capital goods, petroleum, public utili- 
ties, banks. 

Massachusetts Investors Trust has 
a diversified list of leading common 
stocks, with 19% in _ oils—238,000 
shares of Standard Oil of California, 
200,000 shares of Standard Oil of N.J. 
(old stock), 193,000 shares of Texas 
Co., 100,000 shares of Sinclair, 174,000 
shares of Shell Oil, 275,000 shares of 
General Motors (old), and large 
amounts of leading steels and other 
metals. More than 10% of the funds 
is invested in utilities, the largest be- 
ing 239,000 shares of General Public 
Utilities. This is the second largest 
investment trust, with net assets of 
$918 million at the end of this past 
year. 

Wellington is the third largest fund, 
with assets around $500 million. This 
company has had an amazing growth 
under a wide-awake management 
and holds a fine list of securities. 
There are 160,500 stockholders (only 
about a dozen of our corporations 
have as many). Common stock in- 
vestments totaled 67% of the fund’s 
resources, with 11.1% in oil; 6.1% in 
electric utility; 5.1% in chemical; 
4.6% in steel; 4% in banks. In the 
last year, the fund has substantially 
increased its holdings of American 
Cyanamid, Goodyear, and Sinclair, 
and has eliminated Celanese and In- 
ternational Nickel. Its holdings of 
Chrysler have been greatly reduced. 
Among interesting holdings are 62,- 
000 shares of Sinclair, and large hold- 
ings of Standard Oil of N.J., and Tex- 
as Company. 

Lehman Corporation has a very 
successful record. About 2.6% of the 
portfolio is invested in oil and gas 
stocks (principally producers), Ame- 
rada being the largest holding (140,- 
000 shares); next is Superior Oil of 
California. Incidentally, the company 
also owns 10,000 shares of Sinclair, a 
favorite of this writer. Fifteen per 
cent of the fund was invested in pub- 
lic utilities, three largest holdings be- 
ing Central and South West, Texas 
Utilities, Penna. Power and Light. 
Other large holdings are International 


Paper, Goodrich, 
Rohm & Haas, 
Magma Copper. 

General Amer- 
ican Investors has 
$7.4 million worth 
of Amerada, $10 
million of Su- 
perior Oil of California, and owns 
some of the writer’s old favorites 
such as Pittsburgh Consolidation 
Coal, Electric Bond and Share, Texas 
and Pacific Railway, Ford Motor of 
Canada. 

The Delaware Fund is a smaller 
company than the foregoing, but has 
grown steadily. It has a good diver- 
sified list, with appreciation always in 
mind. Net assets increased 50% ove1 
a year ago. The fund has 12.9% in 
oils; 7.81% in steels; 6.9% in electric 
utilities; 5.80% in railroads, includ- 
ing Southern Pacific (one of my fa- 
vorites), and 3,000 shares of Standard 
Fruit participating preferred. 

The Affiliated Fund has 17% in oil 
and natural gas, 11% in electric light 
and power, 6% in tobaccos, 7% in 
banking, but nothing in steel or met- 
als. Largest holdings were in Pan- 
handle Eastern Pipe Line, Texas Util- 
ities, Columbia Gas (which looks like 
an attractive long-pull investment), 
Phillips Petroleum, American Tele- 
phone, Montgomery Ward (110,000 
shares), Radio Corp., Central and 
South West Corp., Southern Com- 
pany, Coca-Cola, Owens Illinois 
Glass, American Cyanamid, Chase 
National Bank, Guaranty Trust Co. 
of N.Y., Abbott Laboratories, Sterling 
Drug, Merck and Parke, Davis & Co. 
This company very clearly stated its 
policy in its annual report (this is 
also a good policy for the average in- 
dividual): 

“Affiliated Fund operates as a 

fully managed common stock 

investment company. As a mat- 
ter of policy: 

It normally makes long-term 
investments in common stocks 
of seasoned companies in sound 
financial condition, selected on 
the basis of the greatest values 
in relation to market prices, 
without limitation as to the in- 
dustry (or to the region or 
country) in which the company 
operates. 

It diversifies its stocks among 
those with better-than-normal 
growth prospects, those giving 
a higher-than-average return, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 59) 
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For a limited tine—to readers of Forbes 
THIS BOOK FREE fi Grew reports 
In a period that should tell the story! 


In “‘New Methods for Profit in the Stock Market’ Garfield A. Drew, who has spent a life- 
time in technical study of the stock market, shows how profits can be made in the modern 
market—and kept. Here in one complete, compact work are all the results of 15 years 
objective study of the technical knowledge and experience now available for anyone 
willing to take the trouble to inform himself. 


Between the covers of this book in 384 pages is an explanation and evaluation of virtually 
every stock market technique worthy of study—their limitations as well as their advan- 
tages. There is no glossing over. This is a work of fact—not fiction. And every conclu- 
sion is intelligently documented. Selling in leading book stores throughout the country at 
$4.50—this book acclaimed by many Wall Street professionals is free for a limited period 
to readers of Forbes with a month’s trial of the Drew Odd Lot Studies (a tested method 
for measuring stock market psychology explained in a 68 page section of the book). 


Now in their seventh year of publication the 
Drew Studies have provided the clue at many 
critical points in the stock market—from the 
spring of '49—in the fall of '53—during the 
phenomenal upsurge of 1954-55. But the In- 
dexes are not a one-way street. They tell their 
story—sometimes ueets Raaptoser dan, bearish— 
usually prior to an important change in trend. 
The Studies should be especially significant 
now in the 7th year of the bull market. 


Under a special arrangement you will get 
the $4.50 book, all the Drew Reports for 
the next month, the large Odd Lot Chart 
included—what would ordinarily cost 
$11.50—for $5—or less than one-half. 
(The Reports are regularly $85 a year— 
$47.50 for six months.) When the month 
is over—if you are not satisfied either 
with the book or the Reports you simply 
ask for—and will promptly receive—com- 
plete refund. 





Attached is $5.00 to cover Drew Odd Lot 
Studies and Reports for a month, the Odd 
Lot Index Chart—and free copy of “New 
Methods for Profit in the Stock Market.” 


Name 


Address 





City State 





Fang nr ng ae ASSOCIATES Inc. 
Sewrities for Recovery or Inflation.” 53 STATE ST.—BOSTON, MASS. 


This Special Offer 
Expires May 15 


President, Drew Investment Associates Inc. — Formerly Director | DREW INVESTMENT 
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IF WE COULD 


ADVISE BUT A 


SINGLE STOCK 


THIS WOULD BE IT 


{AND THIS IS THE 
TIME TO BUY IT} 


and for these reasons . Sales of 
the company here represented are 
371% above 1947. This company is 
one of the great mining enterprises in 
Canada, and with one exception, is 
earning more than any therein. Huge 
backlogs of business insure sound 
profits far ahead. Assets are nearly 
three times the 1945 status. Divi- 
dends, while not spectacular, have 
been steadily maintained, and are 
also nearly three times as great. 


WE DO NOT APOLOGIZE FOR 
OUR CLIENTS’ SUCCESS IN IT 
Yes, if it were suddenly decreed 
that each Stock-Market analyst 
could recommend only one Ca- 
nadian stock to conservative in- 
vestors who desired the rich 
increment practically forced upon 
them by the tempo of rising 
world demand, we would choose 
and name for you the Canadian 
mining stock we are talking 
about here. In buying this great 
investment opportunity, you must 
know that the first of our many 
recommendations was bought at 

a price of 78.1 in 1950. 
Thereafter, it rose to 125.4, and 
split two-for-one. 

It has risen steadily since that 
date, but is now poised for addi- 
tional gratifying—if not indeed, 
sensational — advances on our 
present buying advice to you. 


YOU MAY LOOK 
FORWARD CONFIDENTLY 


to an ever greater future for this 
singular Canadian corporation. It has 
hit upon a worldwide boom in its 
principal products; its sales are likely 
to increase two-fold in the next five 
years—first, by the growth in popula- 
tion, and then bv the penetrating and 
widespread increase in the use of its 
product. The management has brains 
and a certain desirable British stabili- 
ty. We feel that the record already 
made will be duplicated over the suc- 
ceeding five-year period of time. 

We are willing to anchor this recommenda- 
tion to the foundation of any estate what- 
soever, and to place this stock alongside any 
of the names of Western industry, like 

Motors and Kennecott Copper. 

Yes, we wish to send you—the readers of 
Forbes Magazine the name of this singular 
Canadian stock, on which we are hanging our 
entire reputation. It is FREE; an explanation 
and tabulation of 1955 results go with it; 
protessional use and procedure are given with 
it, together with our very best wishes. Send 
no money. Simply mail your request to: 


TILLMANBURVEY 


ESTABLISHED 13923 
+} 85 Westminster St., Providence, R. I. 





MARKET COMMENT 


by L. O. HOOPER 


Comment on Individual Stocks 


Srocks may rest a bit at around the 
present level, but it is my opinion 
that prices are headed higher. In- 
deed, I suspect that by late summer 
or fall many issues will be selling at 
prices high enough to invite liquida- 
tion by shrewd investors. For the 
time being, you might just as well 
ride along with the tide and enjoy 
the thrill of seeing what you own go 
to “too high” prices. 

As measured by the popular aver- 
ages, industrial shares lately have 
been selling at 14% to 15 times earn- 
ings. Prices could go to 17 to 19 times 
earnings before this bull market fi- 
nally ends. 

The firmness in money rates means 
higher earnings for the banks. Most 
bank statements for the first quarter 
reveal rising per share profits, and 
interest rates have advanced further 
since the end of March. Among the 


| bank stocks I like are Guaranty 


Trust, Manufacturers Trust, Whitney 
National Bank of New Orleans and 
Cleveland Trust. 

I am looking for Atlantic Coast 
Line (55) to put a better foot forward 
this year. In recent years the road’s 
management has charged off very 
large amounts for maintenance, and 
from here out these deductions may 


be more reason- 

able. Profits in 

1955 were reported 

at $5.61 a share. 

In the first two 

months of 1956 net 

was $1.03 a share 

against 92c a year 

ago. In the long run, the dividend 
rate on Atlantic Coast Line (now $2 
per annum) probably will be liber- 
alized. 

I like the idea of owning Carrier 
Corp. (60) at this time. The company 
not only represents the biggest factor 
in air conditioning, but it also is the 
oldest name in this great “growth” 
industry. In the year ended Septem- 
ber 30th, 1955, Carrier earned $4.82 a 
share. Assuming profits of $5 a share 
this year, which probably is conser- 
vative, the stock is selling at about 
12 times earnings. Per share earn- 
ings have averaged better than $4 per 
annum since 1949. The stock sold as 
high as 63% back in 1954. 

For those who like a low-priced 
speculation, Textron American (2642) 
has appeal. The management is elim- 
inating many of the less profitable 
textile units and acquiring non-tex- 
tile properties with better earning 
power. Due to a large loss carry- 
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forward, the company for some time 
will not have to pay any federal in- 
come tax. The stock probably would 
move faster if it were not for the fact 
that it is diluted from time to time by 
preferred stock and debenture con- 
versions. 

Another still more speculative low- 
priced stock which has been finding 
favor is Armour & Co. common (21), 
which easily could earn $4 a share this 
year and might earn as much as $6. 


This stock possesses high leverage, | 
and might pay a dividend late in 1956. | 
It is quite lacking in quality, but in | 


1956 the meat patking industry ap- 
pears to be having an excellent year. 
Armour is a stock one buys to sell, 
not to keep. The stock was mentioned 
in this column two weeks ago. 
Murray Corp. of America (41) 
earned less in the February quarter 
than in the November quarter, ac- 
cording to the company’s quarterly 
report. The figures reflect substantial 
development expenses charged 
against income in the February 
quarter, not a change in the com- 
pany’s very favorable outlook. 
Pennsylvania Railroad (2734) was 


suggested for purchase at around | 
2414 in this column in the March 15th | 
issue. The recent rise is belated rec- | 
ognition of values which have ex- | 


isted all along. It may be difficult 


for the stock to wade through the | 


supply of shares between 28 and 31, 
but I have confidence that eventually 
Pennsylvania will sell up around 40. 

Raybestos-Manhattan (56) looks 
like an excellent “yield” stock, and it 
is an issue not without appreciation 
possibilities. On the basis of last 
year’s $3.40 dividend, the yield is just 
about 6%. In relation to the follow- 
ing facts, this is a “bargain” yield: 
(1) the company has no bonds or 
preferred ahead of the common, (2) 
the company and its predecessors 
have paid dividends every year since 
1895, (3) earnings for the past six 
years have averaged better than $6 
per annum, (4) profits for the Feb- 
ruary quarter were $1.70 a share 
against $1.60 a year ago in spite of 
lower automotive sales this year, and 
(5) much of the company’s business 
is in punished parts (brake linings). 

Market interest often goes in cy- 
cles. One of the more interesting 
current trends is the interest in com- 
panies which have large reserves of 
standing timber. Note the rise in 
stocks like M & M Wood Working, 
Georgia Pacific Plywood, Diamond 
Match, International Paper, Oxford 
Paper, etc. Investors always are will- 
ing to pay more for natural resources 
in good times. It was not so many 
years ago that International Paper 
sold in the stock market at a price 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 60) 
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You are invited to share a thoroughly proven system of 


MARKET TIMING 
FOR 
TOP CAPITAL GAINS 


-plus profitable moves you can make in the next 6 weeks 


To make capital gains of any real size, nothing is more important than an 
accurate system of market timing. 


_ As a “guest” subscriber, you will have a thoroughly reliable method of tell- 
ing not only which stocks are the best buys—but when to buy, how long to 
hold, and when to switch for maximum profits. 


To offer this kind of service, we must be—and are—ready to be judged on 
results alone. If you, too, are interested in the rewards of market timing, send 
for our special 6-week trial. You receive: 

(1) THE MARKET TIMING REPORT (6 Weekly Issues)—a continuing guide to the “when 
of investing for capital gains. 

(2) THE STOCK SELECTION REPORTS (6 Weekly Issues)—a continuing selection of the 
best stocks in the best industries, with positive buy, hold or sell recommendations 
(3) PERSONAL PORTFOLIO ANALYSIS—a thorough analysis of your present stock hold- 
ings—with clear, unhedged recommendations to hold, sell or switch—in the light of 
(a) your own investment objectives, and (b) the current market situation. 

(4) 45 STOCK GROUPS ANALYZED GRAPHICALLY—a large, ring binder portfolio of 45 
separate charts (each size 9x12), showing the relative strength of each industry group 
over a 3-year period—an immensely valuable background for investing, based not on 
over-simple and misleading arithmetic averages, but on the accurately weighted 
AIS 500-Stock Geometric Average. 

(5) NEW RATINGS OF 520 STOCKS—This report, just issued, ranks each of 520 stocks 
according to investment preference now. 

(6) MARKET TREND CHART—a large wali chart, giving you a graphic picture of the long- 
term trends in the market to date. 

(7) TWO STURDY RING BINDERS—to hold the above for permanent, easy reference 
(8) STOCK SELECTION MANUAL—new edition of the 48-page “Stock Market Analysis 
Facts and Principles.” Gives you a complete, step-by-step explanation of the “how” 
of investing for capital gains—supplemented weekly with specific buy-hold-sell advice 


Here, in short, is a precise, scientific method of keeping the odds on your side in 
every market transaction. The recommendations you receive as a subscriber are 
based on reliable mathematical methods developed over a period of 26 years. You can 
act on the simple “end-product” advice—to buy, hold or switch—or you can follow 
the computations in detail. Either way, you are sure of avoiding dangerous and 
unprofitable emotional investing. Instead you can now capitalize on how bullish or 
bearish other investors are going to be. 

Some 85% of all market movements are caused by the emotions of invest le— 
reacting to the changing hopes and fears = the moment, sudden turns of the news, accidents, 
disasters and political vals. These emotions—which can be predicted and measured 
mathematically—create market timing cppertenitios our subscribers seize. 

This week, for example, you will want to know how emotional reactions have 
affected ratings of the following key stocks: 

BOEING SHELL OIL KENNECOTT EX-CELL-O INT. PAPER PAC. PETE 
DOW CHEM. ARMCO GOODYEAR’ EASTERN AIR L. 

In the near-term future, we face important bee ag points—not only for scores of in- 
dividual stocks, but for whole industries as well. What you do for the next 6 weeks 
may well spell the difference between excellent and mediocre results for all of 1956. 





To obtain the invaluable investment aids listed above for the next 6 weeks—print 
your name and address below, enclose $5, and mail this ad today. 


Name_ 


AMERICAN INVESTORS SERVICE, DEPT. F- 155, LARCHMONT, NEW YORK 
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NOW! sea $I For NEW 32 Page Booklet 


‘“‘How To Time 
Stock Market Profits’’ 


by Robert S. Nattell 


Why is it that investors and traders so often miss out by the big market profite? After 
15 years of research, studying every known economic, technical and psychological 
factor—we have discovered that basically there are forty separate factors that must be 
considered in order to make consistent market profits. 

Write today for our 32-page booklet explaining “How To Time Stock Market Profits.” 
Send $1 for this 32-page booklet and also receive our two-week trial subscription. 








Please send me your 32-page booklet, “How To Time Stock Market Profits,” plus a two-week 
trial subscription. I enclose $1. 
Name.... 


(please print) 
Address. ‘ 
8 East 74 St. 
New York 21, N. Y. 


ROBERT S. NATTELL co. 


“Nattell’s Forty Factors” 
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BABSON’S ADVISES 
EARLY SWITCHES 


FREE 7-Stock Check 
Guards Against Losses 


The recent market break shows the 
importance of checking your invest- 
ment portfolio at once ... and 
switching to under-priced stocks with 
less risk and brighter profit oppor- 
tunities. Shouldn’t you be switching 
now? 


It costs you nothing to play safe! 
Just send us a list of seven stocks 
you own. We will tell you whether 
they are on our up-to-date SWITCH 
or HOLD lists. No obligation. Strict 
confidence. Get Babson’s unhedged 
opinion now! 


WRITE DEPT. F-52 


BABSON’S REPORTS 
Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 











Life Insurance Stocks... 
the Builders of Fortunes 


Our report #71 is almost unbelievable. This 
shows how you can acquire an interest in one of 
the largest and fastest gowes life insurance 
companies at about a 50% discount! 


Special Offer-ONLY $4- New Readers: 


1. Report #71, a great life insurance stock at 
a tremendous discount. 


2. Our Current Bulletin as a BONUS. 


3. Your copy of my hard-hitting book “HOW 
TO TAKE A FORTUNE OUT OF WALL 
STREET” by J. A. Lempenau. 


Please return this ad 


THE INCOME BUILDER 


RIVER EDGE NEW JERSEY 











Offers Investors and Speculators 
Great Profit-Making Opportunities! 


Subscribe to 
“Stock Market News and Comment" 
One of Canada’s leading 
Stock Market Advisory iaveiete 
(Established in 1936) 
Fill in Coupon below for Introductory 10 issue 
Trial Service—$5.00 
— 


BARTELLS & SCOTT LTD. 
Securities Advisers 
80 Richmond St. W., Toronto, Canada No. B 
I accept your Introductory 10 issue Trial Offer 
of “Stock Market News and Comment” and 
| enclose herewith $5.00 in full payment of same. 





* GPtedse’ Brine Pwainiy) 


Regular subscription rates—$15 (25 issues) $30 (50 issues) 
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STOCK ANALYSIS 


An Undervalued Oil Investment 


ALTHOUGH each of the three Dow- 
Jones stock averages gained only 
about 5% in the first quarter, this 
seemingly modest gain is deceiving. 
Actually, far more spectacular ad- 
vances have taken place in recent 
weeks with many individual issues 
jumping as much as 5% to 10% and 
more in a single day. To some extent 
such startling gains may reflect a 
shift of investors’ interest from the 
old favorites with multimillion share 
capitalizations towards the stocks of 
good, though smaller companies 
where the floating supply of shares 
is simply not large enough to absorb 
any substantial amount of concen- 
trated buying. 

But that is definitely not the only 
reason. The stock market once again 
is running a temperature. It is per- 
haps not a serious fever as yet, but it 
is definitely above normal. There is 
a rather unhealthy hunger for “tips” 
of all sorts, and nothing is more sig- 
nificant than the 3% point (over 13%) 
rise in Pennsylvania RR with a vol- 
ume of 275,000 shares in a single day 
which was triggered off by the rec- 
ommendation of a major brokerage 
firm. As it was, the Pennsylvania has 
over 13 million shares outstanding, 
but when similar tips are directed at 
companies with a small capitaliza- 
tion, the effects are even more 
astounding. 

The present aggressively excited 
state of the stock market is especially 
noteworthy in view of the demoralized 
state of the bond market and the in- 
creasing tightness of credit which 
has forced call money rates up to 4%. 
Even if everything goes as well as 
expected, in politics and in econom- 
ics, we must be careful not to forget 
that the stock market cannot for long 
remain completely immune to gen- 
eral credit conditions. If a calamity 
such as occurred in 1929 is to be 
avoided, the brakes must be applied 
firmly by our monetary authorities. 
It is all right to be confident, but 
it is stupid and quite dangerous to 


By HEINZ H. BIEL 


be overconfident. 

Under present 
market conditions 
traders are having 
a field day. Obvi- 
ously, in order to 
be successful their 
actions have to be 
based on good current information 
and on what is known in “the Street” 
as good “tape reading.” But since 
traders buy and sell stocks strictly on 
a short-term basis, they need not, and 
should not, be concerned with intrinsic 
values or long-range prospects. The 
investor, on the other hand, buys for 
keeps rather than for a quick turn. 
For him it matters more what a stock 
will do over the next few years than 
over the next few weeks. 

The two stocks of the Royal Dutch/ 
Shell Group, in my opinion, will do 
as well as any major oil stock in the 
more immediate future, but it is over 
a period of a year or longer that I ex- 
pect them to outperform the oil group 
as a whole by an appreciable margin. 
Therefore, these are stocks for inves- 
tors rather than traders. 

The Royal Dutch/Shell Group is 
the second largest concern in the 
petroleum industry, surpassed in size 
and scope of operations only by 
Standard Oil (N.J.). The so-called 
“Group” which accounts for more 
than 12% of the world’s oil business 
is owned by two companies on a 
60:40 basis, one is a Netherlands 
company, the Royal Dutch Petroleum 
Company, with which American in- 
vestors have become more familiar 
since the stock was listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange in 1954. The 
other partner, with a 40% interest in 
the assets and earnings of the 
Group, is The “Shell” Transport & 
Trading Co., Ltd., incorporated in the 
United Kingdom. 

As the accompanying table shows, 
both Royal Dutch and “Shell” T.&T. 
are selling at a far lower price in re- 
lation to cash flow (net income plus 
depletion and depreciation) and to 





Present 

Price 
"Shell" T.&T. ee 
Royal Dutch | eae ee 
Gulf Oil ; 102 
Socony-Mobil Oil 77 
Texas Co. 132 
Standard Oil of Cal. 107 
Standard Oil (N.J.) 60 

E—Estimate for 1955. 


Cash 
Flow 

$ 5.50E 

23.00E 
14.30 
10.64 
16.73 
11.69 

5.50E 


Per Common Share in 1955 

Net Cash 

Income Divid. 

$ 2.56E $ .42* 
10.45E 2.10 
8.19 2.25** 
5.93 2.50 
9.57 4.25 
7.31 3.00 
3.65 1.76 


Price 
times 
Earnings 


Price 
times 
Cash Flow 
3.8 
4.2 
7.1 
7.2 
7.9 
9.2 
10.9 


*—After 42!/% which can be substantially recouped. 


**_Plus stock. 
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earnings than the leading American 
international oil companies. For ex- 
ample, the 1955 estimated cash flow 
per share of “Shell” T.&T. is the 
same as for Standard Oil (N.J.), yet 
Jersey is selling at 60 and “Shell” at 
only 21! Even making fullest allow- 
ance for the undeniable. fact that 
investors prefer and will continue to 
prefer an American company over a 
Dutch or British company, it is almost 
inconceivable that such extreme dis- 
parities of values will be permitted to 
prevail indefinitely. 

Since its listing in New York Royal 
Dutch has tended to move ahead of 
“Shell” T.&T. so that mathematically 
the latter is now the better buy of the 
two. While Royal Dutch has ceased 
to be a “problem” for American in- | 
vestors, the principal market for 
“Shell” is still in London, and it may | 
take as long as four or six weeks be- 
fore the buyer receives his stock cer- 
tificate. Some investors also consider 
it a nuisance to reclaim in their own | 
Federal income tax return the British 
4212% withholding tax. Both impedi- 
ments, however, may be eliminated 
before very long. Listing of “Shell” 
T.&T. in New York which, of course, 
requires a New York transfer agent, 
is expected before the end of 1957 at 
the latest, and if the recommendation 
of the Royal Commission Report on 
Taxation is accepted, as is considered 
likely by informed circles, the with- 
holding tax may be rescinded for | 
foreign holders of “Shell.” This would | 
put the company on equal footing 
with Royal Dutch. 

It should be understood that the 
quality of the Group’s management 
is of the very highest, and the shares 
of Royal Dutch as well as “Shell” | 
T.&T. enjoy the same standing in 
Europe as Standard Oil, Gulf Oil, 
Texas Co. and Socony in this country. 
Be it noted also that more than 40% 
of the market price of the two 
Group companies is represented by 
their 65.44% investment in the Ameri- 
can Shell Oil Co. Furthermore, the 
rate of growth in the demand for oil 














NEW Guide to Investment IDEAS 
That Give Best After-Tax Yield 


101 MONEY-MAKING IDEAS 


Now—build your capital WITHOUT suffering high 
taxes on ordinary income! New, idea-filled guide 
(which you can examine 10 days free) shows 
experts’ techniques for making your savings 
generate tax-favored capital gain income— 
successful methods for building capital values 
without coming under whopping tax rates— 
tested ways to seek capital build-up with 
minimum risk of loss. 


Successful Situations Clearly Presented 


Oil: how oil investments turn your tax dollars 
into future income and capital value—how to 
put small sums into royalties, wildcatting, on 
proven grounds. Reveals odds, capital risk, 
after-tax-payoff, methods, etc 


Real Estate: how real estate yields tax-free 
depreciation money and still offers good 
assurance of untaxed gain in value, as mort- 
gages are paid off, property improved, etc 


Cattle: shows how $3600 builds up herd yield- 
ing $6000 yearly, a 500% capital gain on a 
going business—without seeing the herd 


Mutuel Funds: how experts develop capital 








is materially greater abroad than in 
this country, and if we consider the 
dangers of international conflicts on 
a world-wide scale, I don’t think the 
Group is much more vulnerable 
than our own international oil com- 
panies; in the atomic age, such 
thoughts seem rather academic. 
Both Royal Dutch and “Shell” 
T.&T. pay very modest cash dividends, 
barely one-fifth of earnings and one- 
tenth of cash flow. This makes the 
shares unacceptable for investors de- 
pending on income, but even more 





desirable for those preferring capital 
gains over taxable income. Cash divi- 
dends are expected to be augmented | 
by sizable stock dividends. 
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DID YOU KNOW... 


e@ you can get oll property 
with tax dollars, then 
27'2° of gross tax 
after year . 


largely 
receive 
free, year 


e one firm added $39,420 to after- 
tax income, increased book-vailue 
by $550,000, by simple real-estate 
switch 


an investor upped yield from tax- 
free Municipals from 3% to 6.62 
without change im type of se- 
curities. 


there are scores of other methods 
you can use, to reduce the bite 
which taxes take from your in- 
come and savings potential 


see ee ee eee een ese eee 








Please send me 
ments” to use for 10 DAYS FREE 
time I feel it will save me money 
plus a few cents for postage, in full payment 
wise, I'll return book and owe nothing 


NAME.. 
ADDRESS.... 
CITY... 
SAVE: Send $12.50 with coupon and we pay postage. 


Same return-and-refund privilege 
‘wT ttittrtittittttststststsfesesesesesseseseeeseaeeea 


NTS 


which of 25 


WILLIAM J. CASEY 


gains, protect your principal 
funds is best for you, etc 
Timber; Citrus: how to build future income, 
value, so they can't be taxed till you cash-in 
—then at low capital-gains rates 


Insurance, Annuities: how to use insurance to 
bring in tax-free cash, to free funds for risk 
in shooting for capital gains, to build up 
property more efficiently than otherwise pos- 
sible under today's tax rates 


Stocks, Bonds, Mining, Uranium: how to cushion 
risks, use borrowed money, offset taxable in- 
come when aiming for big stock gains, how 
to find tax-free dividends, interest, get tax- 
free proceeds from mineral oppor- 
tunities in puts-and-calis, warrants, etc 


sales 


These opportunities are only ao sample of 
many tax-sheltered investments 
and analyzed in this new and unique guide 
for making your savings work their hardest 
for you. But this first printing is limited—to 
be sure of your copy t free for 10 days) 
mail coupon now! 


the 
explained 


(use 


Se See CS SSS SSS SS SS SS SS SS SS 
INSTITUTE FOR BUSINESS PLANNING, INC., 
DEPT. 1B-F-456 

2 WEST 13TH STREET, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


a copy of “Tax Sheltered Invest- 
If at the end of that 
I will remit $12.50, 


Other- 


ZONE... .STATE 


eco eeeeeeeseeeseness 








GRAIN 


TRADING 


Get specific trade advices twice each 
week. Get special buy-sell bulletins. 
Get the weekly Commodity Letter with 
background analysis to show how we 
arrived at our specific recommenda- 
tions. 
All For $1 
Including 4 Issues 

See Commodity Advisor's profit record 
now—we will send you our complete 
trading record for 1954 and 6 months 
1955. Learn why many people are mov- 
ing investments into the grain market. 


Send $1 for Offer DD-25 
THE COMMODITY ADVISOR 
333 N. Michigan, Rm. 528 
Chicago 1, Illinois 














FACING VITAL 
DECISIONS? 


We factually measure the effect of 


NWS ye SELLING 
QUAR HESUME 


The forces controlling trends! 


Send $1 for latest Report F-31 covering 
present situation or $5 for month's trial 
on prompt refund basis if not satisfied. 


Available to new inquirers only. 
LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 
250 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Original Publishers 
Price-Change-Volume Tabulation 


Daily releases from New York, Chicago, Los Angeles 














Vital Books 
to Increase Your Assets 





NOTE: There is no need to risk missing 
these. The Council invites you to use any 
books for one full year without risk. 


1. Your Investments 1956 
by Leo Barnes, Ph.D 


Why let your hard-earned savings be cut in half by 
rising prices inflation—or give you a tiny, inade- 
quate income? Called * ‘The Encycl 

Wall Street,” and a * ‘Super-Almanac of the investment 
worid,”’ this famous handbook enables you to protect 
and increase your capital and income through selectin 

the best Stocks and nds, Mutual Funds, Rights an 

Warrants, Government-guaranteed savings or other 
investments. 


Dr. Barnes, noted economist, author and analyst, not 
qaly shows you which stocks and bonds are best for 
high income, capital gain, taz-free yield, safety, retire- 
ment, etc.—but he shows you how to invest profitably, 
formula Plans, dollar averaging. 

Included at no extra charge is the amazing new Se- 
curities Coordinator bringing together 2,000 selected in- 
vestments. $3.00 


2. Stock Market Profit 


without Forecasting 
by Edgar $. Genstein 


If you have ever asked yourself the key questions: 
Are stocks too high or too low? Is this a good time to 
buy or sell?—here you will find the author's original 
formula for answering these questions, the formula 
which has successfully delineated the major tops and 
bottoms in the market for many years and shows you 
how to get long-term profits and high yield without 
=e about trying to outguess the market. Buyers 
receive free a report from the author on the present 
market level. $3.50 


SS Executive Book Club writes, 











“It will certainly 


keep you from buying stocks near the top—or 
selling them near the bottom!” 


J. 4 to Save Estate and 


Vanes by Lasser & Wallace 


how many individuals work and slave a 
d an estate and family security and then 
by needless taxes they thought 
applied only to ‘millionaires.’ 
And yet there’s nothing to stop them from taking ad- 
antage of some of the extraordinary gift and estate 
plans de developed by two of the country’s leading authori- 
jes. Among these are: A grandfather’s insurance trust 
that turns a $100,000 estate into $200,000; How to sup- 
= an aged parent, or other relative with securities: 
rotecting your Le pe ee oo business; What to do 
about jointly owned rea! cstate . = your home); 
No estate or gift tax on a $300,000 More income 
to widow by giving remainder of trust to charity, ete. 
Your estate may be bigger for tax purposes than you 
think. * Don’ t give your ard-earned assets away. e 
of these plans may save thousands of dollars. $5.95 


4. Dividends & Democracy 
by Lewis D. Gilbert 


At last America’s No. 1 minority stockholder tells the 
story of the fight for control of American corporations 
by their real stockholde: shows how 
this fight pays < in ——— i capital growth. 
Hi giants of American industry come alive as 
Gilbert crosses swo with Schwab, Aldrich, Mac- 
Arthur, Lay Wolfson, Young and discusses whether 
or not forme make good Chairme: 
how to Ly 


stitutes fair ‘pe Sy for r ae 
proxy fights hy You 


and Wolfson Tost at at Ward, or or did Wo eon lose? Here, 
too, are G "s own successful investment Policies in 
some six h companies. 


or" Gant —_ L, Clay Coatmen. a. Pt 


é should be every 
stockholder those tn gemen 
ro ho report to and, by < id ‘pane ; 


stockholders.” 

[i-vean NO-RISK GUARANTEE | 
beet 
American Research Council, 1234 

Dept. F-16, Larchmont, N.Y. 

Please send me the book(s) whose 
numbers I have circled above. I en- 
close payment with the understanding 
that any book(s) may be returned for 
full refund any time for one year. 
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Inv. Cos. 

Holding 
Standard Oil (New Jersey) 101 
General Motors 88 
du Pont 73 
Bethlehem Steel 61 
International Paper 59 


Inv. Cos. 


1.39 
0.94 
1.01 
6.60 
8.22 


2.90 
15.40 
2.86 
2.96 
10.46 


Texas Company 69 
Amerada Petroleum 33 
United States Steel 73 
Standard Oil of Calif. 70 
Goodrich (B. F.) 54 


General Electric 79 
Continental Oil 54 
Aluminium Ltd. 60 
Gulf Oil 53 
Union Carbide & Carbon 75 


1.50 


Goodyear Rubber 50 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 57 
Socony-Mobil Oil 73 
Int. Bus. Mach. 43 
National Lead 37 


Kennecott Copper 65 
Phillips Petroleum 72 
Armco Steel 40 
Sinclair Oil 56 
North American Aviation 





EXPERT’S CHOICE 


(Listed in order of $ value invested by 50 closed-end investment 
companies and 150 mutual funds.) 


% of 
Outstanding 
Stock 
Held by 
Inv. Cos. 


0.48 
2.63 
4.70 
7.07 
5.96 


No. of 
Inv. Cos. 
Holding 
Am. Tel. & Tel. 60 
Shell Oil 47 
Monsanto Chemical 58 
Firestone Rubber 28 
Republic Steel 50 


2.43 
1.60 
14.52 
9.72 
11.54 


Aluminum Company 42 
Sears, Roebuck 40 
Southern Railway 33 
Superior Oil 15 
General Public Utilities 51 


7.73 
13.12 
7.18 
4.53 
6.09 


Reynolds Metals 23 
Lovisiana Land & Exploration 27 
U.S. Gypsum 30 
Union Pacific Railroad 

Phelps Dodge 


10.17 
2.10 
4.23 
3.41 

19.01 


Central & South West Corp. 
Standard Oil (Indiana) 
Crown Zellerbach 
Westinghouse 

Seaboard Air Line 


4.92 
2.90 
9.89 
5.39 
15.94 


Radio Corp. of Am. 

Allied Chemical 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Cities Service 

Illinois Central Railroad 
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by SYDNEY G. VICKERS, Sr. 


Steel Stocks Move Up a Notch 


The FAVORITE FIFTY—the “Hit 
Parade” of stocks most popular with 
professional investment company 
analysts—shows that the steel stocks 
gained a notch or two in the 1955 
year-end listing of investment com- 
pany holdings. This group now re- 
presents 11.2% of the dollar value of 
the FAVORITE FIFTY or approxi- 
mately $317 million, well up from 
9.1% a year ago and a mere 4.8% in 
1951. In the years ’52 and ’53 the 
steel holdings were so small they 
were lumped in the miscellaneous 
category. 

In the latest count, the Metals and 
Mining group have also moved up 
substantially in the FAVORITE FIF- 
TY Summary and now account for 
8.3% of the dollar value, a big gain 
of 3.2% over a year ago. The arrival 
of two newcomers to the FAVORITE 


FIFTY — Alum- 
inum Company of 
America and Reyn- 
olds Metals — ac- 
counted for the 
gain in this group. 

One _ important 
thing is unchanged: Oils and Natural 
Gas stocks still dominate the FA- 
VORITE FIFTY as they have for the 
past five years. Standard Oil of New 
Jersey is in top position with 101 in- 
vestment companies owning 913,000 
shares, having a market value as of 
the year’s end of $139,000,000. While 
these holdings represent only 1.39% 
of the outstanding stock of Standard 
Oil of New Jersey, it is interesting to 
note that five years ago investment 
company holdings represented 1.09%. 
This indicates steady buying of Jer- 
sey by the experts over the years. 
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Additions to the FAVORITE FIF- 
TY during 1955 were as follows: Al- 
lied Chemical & Dye, Aluminum Co., 
Cities Service, Crown Zellerbach, 
North American Aviation, Radio 
Corporation of America, Reynolds 
Metals, Southern Railway, Superior 
Oil of California and Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube. 

Eliminations from the FAVORITE 
FIFTY during the past year were as 
follows: American Gas & Electric, 
CLT. Financial, Dow Chemical, 
Houston Oil, Mid-Continent Petro- 


leum, Middle South Utilities, Ohio Oil, | 
Southern Pacific, Texas Utilities, and 


United Gas. 

There were a number of interesting 
changes during the year. Westing- 
house Electric fell from twelfth spot in 
1954 to forty-fourth last year. Alu- 
minium Ltd., on the other hand, rose 


from twenty-fifth to thirteenth and | 
General Motors from sixth to second. | 


Amerada Petroleum, after holding 
first place for the past four years, 
dropped to seventh place. 


The FAVORITE FIFTY is a semi- | 
systematically and | 


annual survey 
carefully compiled by Vickers Asso- 


ciates Inc. It shows, by dollar value the | 


listed stocks most popular with pro- 
fessional management, and the rela- 
tive standing of these stocks over a 


period of five years. The holdings of | 


50 Closed-End Investment Compa- 


nies and over 150 Mutual Funds—with | 


investible assets of about $12 billion— 
have been analyzed thoroughly by 
our staff in order to get the FAVOR- 
ITE FIFTY. Stocks owned by less 
than 15 Investment Companies and 
individual blocks of stock held for 
control, or what appears to be a sim- 
ilar purpose, have been omitted. The 
market value of the 
FIFTY is about $2.8 billion—repre- 
senting approximately 25% of the total 
assets of all Investment Companies. 

When you consider that the total 
funds invested by U.S. investment 
companies approximate $12 billion 
dollars you get an idea of the mam- 
moth size of the industry as well as 
the terrific job of handling that kind 
of money. No wonder the best avail- 
able brains are presumed to be em- 
ployed in this field. One thing we do 
know: they can afford them. 





PHOTO CREDITS 


Pace 5: Wide World 
Pace 13: Wide World 
Pace 14: Wide World 
Pace 21: Bettman Archive 
Pace 24: Wide World 
Pace 54: Wide World 
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BUY — HOLD —SELL 
ADVICE on 101 STOCKS 


To Improve Market Position 


RE you alert to the changes that will bring new stocks 
into market leadership — will make some popular issues 

less attractive? Successful market strategy calls for prompt 
action in clinching profits, and extreme selectivity in new 
purchases. UNITED'S current Report gives definite Buy — 
Hold — Sell advice on 101 active stocks, recommending 





FAVORITE | 








attractive issues for replacement of those that now appear 
definitely overpriced. 


12 STOCKS TO BUY — 30 TO SELL 


UNITED'S new Report gives pertinent comment and defi- 
nite Buy, Hold or Sell advice on 101 stocks, including: 


General Electric Am Airlines 


DuPont 


Eastern Airlines 
Am BrakeShoe ColumbiaBdA Certain-Teed Pr Pacific G&E 


Bell Aircraft 


No Am Aviation Elec Auto-Lite Armco Steel 
Northrop Aircraft General Baking Lone Star Cmt 
Bridgeport Brass Goodrich (BF) 


Case(JI) 


Bethlehem Steel Gen Dynamics Reynolds Mtls 


US Steel 
Caterpillar Trac Kaiser Alum 
Chi & No W Ry United Gas 


General Motors Mont Ward 
Minn-Honeywell Spiegel Inc 
Minn-Moline Stevens (JP) 
Superior Steel 
Texas Company 
Twent Cent-Fox 
Ward Baking 
White Motor 
Stand Oil of Calif 
Loew’s 


Diamond TMC Anaconda Co 


Louisville & N 
United Aircraft AmericanT &T 


FREE WITH TRIAL OFFER: Send only $1 for the next four weekly 
issues of UNITED Investment Reports, and receive, without extra 
charge, this timely “Buy-Hold-Sell Advice on 101 Active Stocks.” 
{This offer open to new readers only.} 


—— FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY WITH ONLY $1 -—— 


SENT TO YOU BY AIRMAIL $1.25 [) 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 16, MASS. 


Serving more business men and investors than any other advisory service 














INVESTORS RESEARCH COMPANY* 


*originators of the copyrighted PRIMARY TREND INDEX 





SPECIAL STUDY! WARRANTS! 


3} 
o \ 
TE 


EXTRA! 


You will receive 
Weeks b ~yt- Sub: 
Fy aie 


e 
Also: “Profits 
through Research" 
“A Positive Iinvest- 


meet | tae ae 
1955- 


Long term, Small Risk Opportunity 
with Specific Recommendations, and Chart! 


This small-risk venture guarantees opportunity to pur- 
> chase stock if the ae is successtul. Tells how you 
O l can “bide your tim Illustrates current level—pro- 
n AA jected level—AP PRECIATION POTENTIAL! Com- 
plete with chart showing 9-year performance! 
Use this coupon 
INVESTORS RESEARCH cow (Report F-7) 
922 Laguna Street, Santa Barbera, 
Enclosed is $1 for your special coat Pau, and 5-week Trial Offer: 


POADER. occ cccccccccccc ccc cesesecsegeccsesessessesesecesseseees 
(PLEASE PRINT) 














de Vegh 
Investing 
Company, 
Inc. 
(Formerly 
de Vegh Income Fund, Inc.) 
Capital Stock 


The subscription price is 
the net asset value per 
share. There is no sales load 
or underwriting commission 
payable to anyone. 


Mail the coupon below for 
a copy of the Prospectus. 


deVegh Investing Company, Inc. 
One Wall Street, New York 5 














Investing for Income? 


National Preferred 
Stock Series 


is a mutual fund providing 
a supervised investment in 
a diversified group of -pre- 
ferred stocks selected for 
their income possibilities. 








Send information folder and prospectus. 
FM-4 


Nome_ 
Address 
City State 


National Securities & 
Research Corporation 
Established 1930 
Phew Broadway, New York 5, New York 





| good risk. 
In the past 10 years, said Williams, | 
the chemical industry has poured $11 | 








T. ROWE PRICE 
GROWTH STOCK FUND, INC. 


OBJECTIVE: Long term growth of 
principal and income. 

OFFERING PRICE: Net asset value 
per share without addition of 
any sales load or commission. 

Prospectus on request 
Dept. B 
10 Light Street Baltimore 2, Md. 
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THE FUNDS 


CHEMICAL FORMULA 


As its name implies, the Chemical 
Fund is a _ one-industry mutual, 
whose fortunes are staked on those 
of the world of chemistry. Speaking 
before the Commercial Chemical De- 


velopment Assn. last month, Chemi- | 
cal Fund President Francis S. Wil- | 


liams set down a few reasons why he 
considers the chemical 


billion into capital expenditures. One 
by-product of that huge investment 


is that the industry has not only im- | 
proved processes and increased pro- | 
but has absorbed a 100% | 
increase in the cost of raw materials | 


ductivity, 


and a 150% hike in wages. Never- 
theless, Williams pointed out, it has 
raised the sales prices of its chemi- 
cal products only 30%-40% 
managed to bring home 
profits from operations. 

So much for past history. As for 
the future, Williams reported that the 
Manufacturing Chemists’ 


just completed a survey of 599 proj- 


ects for new chemical plants sched- 
uled for completion between 1955 and 
1957 at a total cost of $2.3 billion. Of 
those, 269, costing $772 million, have 


| already been completed. This expan- 


sion plus new scientific knowledge 
developed through research, Williams 
added, “creates opportunities for fur- 
ther improvements, These will in 
the future, as in the past, continue to 
increase productivity and lower 
costs.” 


FASHIONS IN FUNDS 


Wirs the arrival of Easter last month, 
the Delaware Fund took time out to 
remind its investors that: 


chips,’ sometimes ‘special situations’; 
then it’s ‘growth stocks,’ ‘atomic en- 
ergy,’ and so on. While, obviously, 
we cannot always hope to shape our 
investment policy to anticipate the 
latest styles, nevertheless it is pleas- 
ing to find one’s conservative selec- 
tions in the latest vogue. Right now 
our oil and steel stocks are appearing 
among the favorites in the current 
fashion parade.” 

Happy to be in style, Delaware let 
it be known that oils and steels make 
up its two largest holdings. Of total 
assets of $41.8 million (up from $37.7 
million at the end of last year), Dela- 








industry a | 


, yet has | 
increased | 


Assn. had | 


A POSTMAN’S 
REMARK ADDED 
$2,000 TO MY 
INCOME 


By a Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber 


I was chatting with the postman who de- 
livers my mail. He remarked that two 
families on his route who get The Wall 
Street Journal had recently moved into 
bigger houses. 

This started me thinking. I had heard 
that The Wall Street Journal helps people 
get ahead. “Is it really true?” I asked 
myself. “Can a newspaper help a man 
earn more money? 

Well, to make a long story short, I 
tried it and IT DID. Within a year I 
added $2,000 to my income. 

This story is typical. The Journal is a 
wonderful aid to men making $7,000 to 
$20,000 a year. It is valuable to the 
owner of a small business. It can be of 
priceless benefit to young men 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $20 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $6. Just send this 
ad with check for $6. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N.Y. FM4-15 














“There is | 
such a thing as fashions in stocks as | 
well as clothing. Sometimes it’s ‘blue 





SEELRELING 
INVESTMENT 
htiND 


A balanced fund representing a 
managed investment in a diver- 
sified list of bonds, preferred 
stocks and common stocks 
selected for their possibility of 
(1) conservation of capital, (2) 
current income and (3) in some 
cases appreciation in value. 
Mail this advertisement for 
detailed, free information. 


Address 


INTERSTATE SECURITIES 
CORPORATION 
200 S$. Tryon St. 
Charlotte 2, N. C. 


49 Wall Sr. 
New York 5 








Are you looking for a 
PUBLISHER? 


If so, send for our free, illustrated booklet titled Te the 








Author re Search wa Publisher. Tells how we can publish, 
All subjects dered 


book. 
eee oe canine ‘Write today for Booklet F. It's free 
by ey PRESS, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., N.Y.2 
™, \ os OF Hollywood Bivd., pont 28 
. D. C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 
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ware keeps 14% invested in oils, 7% 
in steels plus 2.5% in such steel- 
serving companies as Blaw-Knox, 


Mesta Machine and United Engineer- | 


ing & Foundry. 

“Please don’t conclude,” 
Fund concluded, “that we are being 
unduly swayed by thoughts of the 
latest styles, and are about to aban- 
don our conservative habits. Never- 
theless, we doubt even the dowdiest 
old dowager is ever completely un- 
conscious of style—particularly at 
this season of the year.” 


ADDITION & SUBTRACTION 


Amonc the investment changes re- | 


ported by mutual funds for the first 
quarter of 1956: 


Selected American Shares added: Na- | 


tional Gypsum, Ohio Oil, Royal Dutch, 
ABC-Paramount, 
Sheet & Tube, Ingersoll Rand, Inter- 
national Harvester, IT&T, Phillips 
Petroleum, St. Regis Paper, 
Ca, 
of Indiana, Sunbeam, 
Paper, Kansas City Southern, Lone 
Star Cemei.t, Union Carbide, Inter- 
national Nickel, Kennecott Copper. 


Sold: American Radiator, Champion | 


Paper, Chrysler, Corning Glass, 


Deere, El Paso Natural Gas, Libbey- | 


Delaware 


C&O, Youngstown | 


Texas | 
United Air Lines, Standard Oil | 


International | 


FREE: 


no obligation 
whatever 


This is one of the most important studies 
ever offered by Standard & Poor's, the 
world’s largest statistical and investment 
advisory organization, because: 

Some industries, some companies will do 
better than others in this election year. The 
big ict of the investor is to determine 
WHICH. This is the thought behind Stand- 
ard & Poor’s new 24-page 1956 Stock Mar- 
ket and Economic Report. First the most 
promising industries were determined. Then 
the most favored companies within these in- 
dustries were selected especially for election 
year conditions. The result is iN eet prom- 
ising industries, 25 most favored Stocks! 
This new Stock Market and Economic Re- 
port will give you reports on each of the 25 
stocks, each of the 11 industries, and a full 
page of charts showing effects of elections on 
stock prices. Stock price movements are 
charted for each presidential election year 
showing what happens to stock prices when 
Republicans win, when Democrats win 


¢ 95 Charts and Tables—the 1956 Stock 
Market and Economy At a Glance 

¢ Why These 25 Stocks Hold Greatest 
Promise for investors Today 

* Election Year Profits, Dividends, Infla- 
tion, Sales, Income, Savings, Spending. 








LONG ISLAND LIGHTING COMPANY 


y 
UARTERLY 
ES DIVIDEND 


COMMON STOCK 








STANDARD & POOR’S NEW 1956 STOCK 
MARKET AND ECONOMIC REPORT 
INCLUDING 25 MOST- datas STOCKS 


HOW TO SAY FREE 
the word, “FREE.” 
EE At NO EX. 


We are careful usin, 
We don’t Say. 
TRA Cos because that isn’t FREE 
It isn’t often that we offer a portion of 
our services FREE. When we do, it is 
because the times are critical, or the 
study unusually important. This elec- 
tion year is such an occasion. Under 
these conditions, we invite you to send 
for a complimentary copy of our 1956 
Stock Market and Economic Report, 
including 25 Most Favored Stocks! 
(Offer open to new readers only.) 


Tear out this portion of the ad and paste 
it on the back of a 2-cent postal card or 
mail it in an envelope. Be sure to include 
your name and address. Send it to: 


The OUTLOOK 
STANDARD & POOR'S CORPORATION 
Established 1860 


The Largest Statistical and Investment 
Advisory Organization in the World 


345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N.Y. 
A683-172 
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For Investment Opportunities 


WATCH 


Owens-Ford, McGraw Electric, Na- 

tional Dairy, Searle, Zenith, Bendix 

Aviation, Bethlehem Steel, Republic 

Natural Gas, North American Avia- 

tion, National Lead, du Pont, Kim- 

berly Clark, GM. 
Financial Industrial Fund purchased: | 

Abbott Laboratories, Allegheny-Lud- 

lum, Allied Stores, Allis-Chalmers, 

American Radiator, Atlantic Refin- | 

ing, Babcock & Wilcox, Borg<Warner, | 0 

Bucyrus-Erie, Chicago, Rock Island 

& Pacific, Clevite, Columbia Gas, | PACIFIC GAS and ELECTRIC Co. 

Combustion Engineering, El Paso 

Natural Gas, Federated Department DIVIDEND NOTICE 

Stores, Flintkote, Fruehauf Trailer, Common Stock Dividend No. 161 

GE, General Precision Equipment, The Board of Directors on March 21, 

W. R. Grace, Heyden Chemical, Hud- os coaial the year of 60 cents E 

son Bay Mining & Smelting, Joy Mfg., share upon the Company's com 

Kroger, Loew’s, Olin Mathieson, Otis ry ye os hae ta wall be 

Elevator, Paramount Pictures, Public rae st hecagn cn Mae 40, 1990. 

Service Electric & Gas, Safeway The Transfer Books will not be closed. 

Stores, Southern Co., Spencer Chem- ap SN, Veena : y 

ical, Standard Brands, Standard Oil | above Specia — to New Subscribers. 

of California, Sylvania, Transamer- ——— - DD ny My AP 

ica, UP, United Gas, Victor Chemical, 4-PART Investors’ Service, including comi ng 

York Corp. Sold: Allied Chemical-& COLUMBIA PICTURES MANUAL (ready about August 10) to help you 

D e Cater illar Tractor, m- invest more wisely, more profitably oney 

ical, Fruchauf Trailer, rene CORPORATION FREE! sexp + home capel din ie 

Gulf Oil, Monsanto, Reynolds Metals, ae eee pense of — ond got Pree ost Ba A os 

Sperry Rand, U.S. Rubber. declared 2 quarterly divi MONEY. iN'Se SECURITIES” the Basic Principles 
Massachusetts Investors Growth Stock an Pe: $4.25 " clniehive an rocedures of Successful Investing. 

Fund bought: Aluminum Company of | nga a+ J “i “Ts. 

America, American Home Products, 1956, to stockholders of 

Gillette, Outboard Marine & Mfg., a cow Ss Soe 

Seaboard Oil, Sheraton Corporation, 


10 STOCKS 


With Expanding 
Profits Potential 


It pays investors to watch for investment 
opportunities in companies that consis- 
tently plow back part of each year’s 
profits into new production facilities. 
An expanding earnings base for such 
companies is almost certain to be re- 
flected in BIGGER PROFITS for THEIR 
STOCKS to the benefit of share owners. 
Read FINANCIAL WORLD'S important 
study of 10 Stocks With EXPANDING 
PROFITS POTENTIAL. 


If you want More Income, More Long- 

Term Profits from your investments, 
| return “ad” with $5 (or ask us to bill 
| you) for next 18 Weekly copies of 
| FINANCIAL WORLD (Big $7 Value for $5), and 
| receive also “10 Stocks With EXPANDING 
| PROFITS POTENTIAL”, in addition to next 
FOUR copies valuable 64-page ‘INDEPENDENT 
APPRAISALS of Listed Stocks’’—to help you 
become a better judge of stock values and in- 
vestment opportunities. Send $5 Today for 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 27% 
cents per share payable on the 
Common Stock of the Company 
on May 1, 1956, to shareholders 
of record at the close of business 
on April 13, 1956. 


VINCENT T. MILES 


Treas urer 





March 28, 1956 

















San Francisco, California 


return 











53 Years of Service to Investors 
Vice-Pres. and Treas 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
A. SCHNEIDER, 
Welex Jet Services. 


ForsBeEs, APRIL 15, 1956 











| 86-FB Trinity 


Place, N. Y. 6, N. Y. 
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A POTENTIAL 
GENERAL CAPSULE CORPORATION 


Class A Common Shares Approximately $2.25 Per Share 
New Capsule Development 


Gelatin capsules are consumed in the billions of units. A ‘Big Business’ prod- 
duct and expanding year by year, the capsule field has been in the control of 
one major producer. General Capsule Corporation’s engineers, after several 
years of research and development, have perfected and are now producing 
first seamless capsule. This great advancement in capsulation permits man- 
ufacturing and filling of a capsule in same operation, an amazing accom- 
plishment which while strongly competitive in cost, raises quality of finished 
product, Major users are welcoming end of virtual monopoly in industry. 
The seamless capsule is a new, revolutionary patented process. 
Management long experienced in capsule field. 


Company’s present equipment on 24-hour schedule with backlog of 
orders. 


New equipment arriving in 90 days, should triple output. 
Used by some of the largest nationally advertised brands. 


Serves such diversified industries as pharmaceutical, medical, food, 
cosmetic, chemical and many others. 


Company is financially sound. Very conservative capitalization. 


Send for Free Report on this very worth while growth situation. 





GENERAL INVESTING CORP. 


80 Wall St., New York 5,N.Y. + BOwling Green 9- 1600 
a 
Please send me FREE Report on General Capsule Corp. 





(Please print full name clearly) 








CROSS CO. UP 1500% H. K. PORTER UP 1054% ELECTRONIC ASSOCIATES UP 913% 
RIVERSIDE CEMENT UP 729% AMERICAN-MARIETTA UP 700% 


STATISTICAL EVIDENCE That The OVER-THE-COUNTER 
MARKET Is The TOP MARKET For CAPITAL GAINS 


AND PROOF POSITIVE THAT OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW 


IS THE MAGAZINE TO KEEP YOU ABREAST OF THIS GREAT MARKET! | 


Investors now have powerful statistical evidence that the over-the-counter 


securities market is the TOP market for capital gains and that OVER-THE- | 


COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW is THE magazine to keep up with — and 
ahead of — this vital investment medium. Since March, 1951 OCSR has featured 
TEN stocks which have risen from 283% to as much as 1500% since they were 
first featured in the magazine. Here’s the record: 
F tured in OCSR Bid 
ea . 
LOOK AT THIS c 2.15 $44.00 15009 
Electronic Associates* 3.75 : 913 
papas gd Bivernae Coment, cz, Cis B uae ae He 
erican- e \e J 
UNLISTED STOCKS National Homes Corp? 2221. 5.40 00 640 
elex ces e 
} => Lithi Corp. of A 168. wees 6.75 33.50 397 
FEATURED Permanente Cement Co.* oa hidn By op = 
‘0 J bh 
IN OCSR ee AVERAGE PRICE 1.34 50.40 586 
* Adjusted for stock splits and stock dividends 

In addition, OCSR has featured many other stocks which have experienced 
substantial price rises since they were highlighted. 

Don’t ae OWE it to yourself to get in touch with this GROWTH STOCK 
MARKET? You can, by subscribing toe OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES 
REVIEW, only monthly magazine on unlisted stocks. Contains special features 
and departments, current data on hundreds of companies. Also Free Literature 
Service for broker reports. Send $4.50 TODAY for full year’s subscription to: 
OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW 
Department 22 Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 
P.S. For an additional $4.00 you can obtain a copy of OVER- THE-COUNTER SECURITIES HAND- 
BOOK, guide to almost 550 unlisted corporations — only popular-priced manual in the field. 


NATIONAL HOMES UP 640% | 
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LURIE 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 46) 


for the 1955 fiscal year. Likewise, 
there is little question but that Rho- 
desian Selection Trust—a _ holding 
company controlling other important 
mines—will report substantially 
higher consolidated earnings than the 
75c per share shown in its 1955 fiscal 
year. 
Incidentally, 
pending 





there is a measure 
in Congress which would 


| eliminate the present double taxation 


on dividends. This means that the 
holders could deduct the 3742% Rho- 
desian tax now paid at the source. 
And both companies ordinarily dis- 
burse the major portion of earnings. 
Last year, Roan Antelope paid $1.40 
and Rhodesian Selection Trust paid 
40c. 

The lumber and paper industries 
also illustrate the opportunities of- 
fered the American shareholder by 
our new world. Before the war, the 
paper industry frequently suffered 
from imports of cheap Scandinavian 
pulp; today, however, Europe alone 
can consume all of Scandinavian out- 
put. This is one of the reasons the 
paper stocks now are in such invest- 
ment favor and command a premium 
which seems a little “rich.” Be that 
as it may, with paper consumption 
having increased by leaps and bounds 
there has been a tremendous boom in 
timber reserves, for paper is made 
from pulp, and pulp comes from tim- 
ber. In turn, as was noted in my 
previous column, this means that the 
timber reserves owned by many 
paper and lumber companies have 
acquired new importance. Georgia- 
Pacific Plywood, for example, esti- 
mates its actual realization value 
based on going timber prices—in 
excess of $95 per share, whereas the 
stated book value is only $21.68 per 
share. 

The practical aspect, of course, is 
that companies in a strong raw ma- 
terial position have a new “plus” in 
the balance sheet rather than a new 
realizable liquid asset. The latter 
could be true only in the event of 
complete or partial liquidation and 
this is unlikely in the case of a going 
concern. For example, Masonite Cor- 
poration is an attractive speculation 
for reasons other than the fact that its 
timber in Mississippi has a book 
value of about $8.30 per acre where- 
as the going market value of land in 
the area is about $135 per acre. 

Sales of timber for capital gains 
have been, and will continue to be, 
comparatively small. Rather, Mason- 
ite is an interesting issue primarily 
because: 1) The company is doing 
well with earnings this year likely to 
be about $5.50 per share as compared 
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Let Barron’s Help You 


PICK GOOD 


INVESTMENTS 


17 weeks’ trial only $5 


To help you build your capital and increase 
your investment income—get a trial subscrip- 
tion to Barron’s National Business and Fi- 
nancial Weekly. It will give you the facts you 
need to make yourself a better judge of the 
investment values in today’s markets. 

No other business or investment publication 


is like Barron’s. It is written for the man who | 


makes up his own mind about his own money 
It is the only weekly affiliated with Dow Jones, 
and has full use of Dow Jones’ vast, specialized 
information in serving you. 

In Barron’s you are shown what, where, 
why the REAL VALUES are, behind current 
security prices. You get clear, well-founded 
information each week . on the condition 
and prospects (the changing fortunes) of indi- 
vidual corporations—and on industrial 
market trends. 


and 


A trial subscription—17 weeks for only $5 | 


—brings you: 

Everything you need to know to help you 
handle 
with greater understanding and foresight . . 
the investment implications of current political 
and economic events .. . the perspective you 
must have to anticipate trends and grasp profit- 
able investment opportunities. 

See for yourself how important Barron’s can 
be to you in the eventful weeks ahead. Its sub- 
scription price is $15 a year, but you can try it 
for 17 weeks for $5. Just tear out this ad and 
send it today with your check for $5; or tell us 
to bill you. Address: Barron’s, 392) Newbury 
Street, Boston 15, Mass. F- 415 


AREA RESOURCES BOOK 


explains why the 
area we serve 
offers so much 
opportunity 


UTAH POWER 
& LIGHT CO. 


Serving in Utah - Idaho 
Colorado - Wyoming 





and | 


your business and investment affairs | 








A regular quarterly dividend 
of 30c per shore has been de- 
clared by Daystrom, Inc. Checks 
will be mailed May 15th to 
shareholders of record April 








with $4.42 in the 1955 fiscal year. 2) 
Its California plant now is free of the 
operating difficulties which plagued 
earlier years’ results. 3) Hardwood 
is a versatile product and the new 
competition should mean an accele- 
rating rate of wider applications. 
Fact that Masonite had a virtual mo- 
nopoly for many years is one of the 
reasons hardboard consumption did 
not expand as rapidly as plywood. 
Competition is only a threat to the 
marginal or inefficient producer, and 
Masonite is neither. 

In effect, this background points up 
the fact that many security buyers 
are measuring the stock market with 
an eye dropper when a battery 
syringe is really required. This 
doesn’t mean that it’s time to throw 
caution to the winds. Far from it. 
Rather, it means recognition of the 
new realities which make this era so 
different from others fresh in mem- 
ory. Psychology has yet to take a 
giant step, which is a credit on the 
side of the coming over-all price 
trend. 


GOODMAN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 48) 


and those having 
stable earnings, in proportions 
depending upon the manage- 
ment’s judgment as to which of- 
fer the greatest values in rela- 
tion to their market prices. 

It sells stocks which seem to 
be overpriced and reinvests the 
proceeds in other stocks which 
seem to offer greater values. 

It seeks better-than-average 
results when prices for common 
stocks (and market risk) ap- 
pear to be low, by the use of 
borrowed money to secure cap- 
ital and income leverage. 

It reduces market risk by 
eliminating borrowed money 
after a substantial rise in the 
prices for common stocks. 

It creates reserve purchasing 
power by investing a portion of 
its assets in Government bonds 
when the stocks of a number of 
important companies appear 
substantially overpriced.” 
Incorporated Investors has net as- 

sets of $235,273,000, including 18.8% 
in railroads; 18.6% in oils; 14.3% in 
paper and pulp. 

Recently, I have spoken to officers 
of several of» the foregoing funds to 
ascertain their views. They all 
seemed to agree that while the total 
volume of business would be large 
this year, the market needs a rest. 
They viewed the market as being in a 
wide trading range, and are planning 
to sell some stocks on sharp rallies, 
to buy on sharp declines. 





relatively 


LAW of WILLS “1 


[]) Check here for 96-page book by attorney 
Parnell Callahan. Shows why and how every 
| person should make a will. How to protect 
| your CAPITAL ... safeguard your ESTATE 
. Executors, Probate, Taxes, etc. ete. 
(1 LAW OF INHERITANCE 
C) LAW OF REAL ESTATE 
[) LAW OF LANDLORD & TENANT $1.00 
C) LAW OF BUSINESS............$1.00 
C1) SOCIAL SECURITY (All States) .$1.00 
EACH POCKET-SIZE 
PAGES) CONTAINS 
STATES. 


BOOK (30 to 6 
LAWS OF ALL 48 
AUTHENTIC, COMPLETE. 
Single copies $1 each. ALL 6 TITLES, $5 
15-day money-back guarantee. No C.O.D 
Free Catalog of 40 useful Law Books 

OCEANA PUBLICATIONS, 
43 West (6th Street, 


Desk KFI 
New York tf, N. Y 


Like To 


GAMBLE? 


Br» 


| Fond of playing against odds? 

| on the long shots? You do? Then stop right 
here! Read no further—you'll be wasting 
your time. 

This advertisement is aimed at the wise 
investor—the kind who wants to know all he 
can about the securities he’s thinking of 
buying before he buys them. 

oday, thousands of men like these, have 
been receiving facts and intelligent guidance 
from a new magazine especially for in- 
vestors. Its name is simply INVESTOR. It’s 
pocket size. It’s easy to read. Its authors re- 
flect the most capable minds in the entire 
financial community. 

Gerald M. Loeb, for example, contributes 
a regular monthly column entitled “Double 
Dividends.” Many subscribers tell us his 
pithy down-to-earth column itself is worth 
many times the subscription price. In almost 
every issue, Mr. Loeb discusses specific 

| securities which, in his judgment, have char- 
acteristics justifying investment or specula- 
tive interest. Mr. Loeb is the author of the 
| best-selling, “do-it-yourself” book on how 
to make profits in the stock market, “The 

Battle for Investment Survival.” 

Every month this new magazine will 
bring you a summary of what brokers 
throughout the country are recommending 
to clients. 

If mutual fund shares interest you, you'll 
| find an entire section each month devoted to 
this rapidly growing medium of investment. 
If you like magic metals, atomic energy 
stocks or chemicals, you'll certainly enjoy 
the monthly articles by Walter Gutman. And 
you'll find articles, written by top-flight in- 
vestment analysts, on virtually every sub- 
ject that hit be in the forefront of your 
investment thinkin 

And there is muc ch more of practical help 
to every investor. 

The subscription rate for INVESTOR is $6 
per year. We'd be delighted to have you try 
a special 5-months trial for only $2. 

For your 5-months trial, print your name 
and address and clip it to this ad. Send it 
to us with 

This may prove to be the soundest $2 in- 
vestment you've ever made. 


INVESTOR 


The Guide to Timely Investing 
150 Broadwey, New York 38, WN. Y. 


Always bet 














REDEMPTION NOTICE 





—_cCYANAMID —_ 





AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


Cumulative Preferred Stock, Series B, 
3%%, Convertible Prior to July 1, 1960 


American Cyanamid Company has notified the holders of its Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, Series B, 342%, Convertible Prior to July 1, 1960, of its election to redeem on 
May 4, 1956, such stock currently outstanding, approximately 25,000 shares. 


In the interim, up to the close of business on May 2, 1956, holders of such stock 
have the right to convert the shares into Common Stock on the basis of approximately 
2.78 shares of Common (2 full shares and a scrip certificate for the fraction of a share) 
for each share of Preferred Stock, Series B. 


It is pointed out that, at the recent price of $717 per share, 2.78 shares of Common 
Stock had a market value of approximately $200, whereas the redemption price ($103.50 
plus accrued dividends for the period April 1 to May 4, 1956) for one share of Preferred 
Stock, Series B, is only $103.83056. 


For conversion or redemption, the certificates, together with the prescribed form 
of Letter of Transmittal should be forwarded by registered mail to 
The Chase Manhattan Bank 
11 Broad Street, New York 15, New York 
marked for the attention of Stock Transfer Department (in the event of surrender for con- 
version), and Corporate Securities Division (in the event of surrender for redemption). 


March 12, 1956 R. S. KYLE, Secretary 














COMPANY 


CPckiad Q Tetios 


Dividends on all serics of preferred 











DIVIDEND NO. 173 
ON COMMON STOCK 


The Board of Directors of 
Consumers Power Company 
has authorized the payment 
of a quarterly dividend of 

55 cents per share on the 
outstanding Common Stock, 
payable May 21, 1956 to 
share owners of record April 
20, 1956. 


DIVIDEND ON 

PREFERRED STOCK 
The Board of Directors also 
has authorized the payment 
of a quarterly dividend on 
the Preferred Stock as fol- 
lows, payable July 2, 1956 to 
share owners of record June 
1, 1956. 


CLASS PER SHARE 
$4.50 $1.12% 
$4.52 $1.13 
$4.16 “1.04 


CONSUMERS POWER COMPANY 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


Seruing Outstate Michigan 











stock have been declared, payable 
May 1, 1956 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
April 10, 1956. These dividends 
amount to $1.17 a share on the 
4.68 % Series, $1.10 a share on the 
4.4% Series, $1.07% on the 4.3% 
Series and 95 cents a share on the 
3.8 % Series. Checks will be mailed. 


C. WINNER 


Treasurer 

















e DIRECT 
e ECONOMICAL 
e EFFECTIVE 
Dividend 
advertising 
CE in FORBES | 
maintains and 
enhances finan- | 
cial communica- | 
tions between your 


Corporation and the Nation's | 
investors. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 51) 


that did not exceed the company’s 
net working capital. Thus the plants 
and lumber reserves were appraised 
by the stock market as worth noth- 
ing. I do not know how high some of 
these timber resource issues are go- 
ing, but some seem to be reaching 
levels where they are no longer cheap. 

Bendix Aviation (56), paying 
$2.40, offers a return of about 4.3°% 
and sells at about 10 times last year’s 
earnings. This company is a leader in 
the development of special products 
for the aviation, electronics and auto- 
motive industries. Last year it spent 
about $82 million on research and 
engineering which compared with 
$50 million in 1952. The company 
has approximately 4,800,000 shares of 
stock issued, so at 56 it is selling at 
about $269 million compared with en- 
gineering and research expenditure 
of $282 million in the past four years. 

Now, not all of Bendix’s “research 


| and engineering” expenditures are 
| for pure research. 


It takes a lot of 
engineering to prepare the compli- 
cated things the company makes for 
production, but the by-products of 
$282 million of engineering expendi- 
tures must be considerable. Probably 
one reason for the low price of the 
stock is that most people realize that 
something like 70% of Bendix Avi- 
ation’s business, directly or indirect- 
ly, is in defense products. Perhaps 
the stock is cheaper, even allowing 
for this, than some of the other 
“growth” issues that sell for 25 or 30 
times earnings. Profits for the March 
quarter probably will be a little be- 
low a year ago, but this should not 
have much influence on the price v! 
the shares, since the unfilled order 
backlog is excellent. 

The next three weeks will witness 
the publication of most of the first- 
quarter earnings reports. During the 
period the steel companies appear to 
have done especially well, particu- 
larly in relation to a year ago. The 
Copper Mining reports also should 
be excellent, in fact at close to the 
peak. Outside of General Motors, the 
automobile reports may be poor. It 
is probable that Chrysler will have a 
much better report for the June 
quarter than for the March quarter. 

It is my feeling that it is much 
easier to buy stocks for profits for the 
short pull rather than to invest pru- 
dently for the long pull right now. It 
is hard to say that many issues are 
really “cheap” fundamentally; but it 
is easy to think that some issues are 
cheaper than others and that nu- 
merous stocks will become more 
overvalued over the next three to 
seven months than they are now. 


Forses, Aprit 15, 1956 








BOOKLETS 


Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 


Your FINANCIAL PLANNING and 
Your INVESTMENT PLANNING 


A new monthly team of services have merged these vital subjects 
to bring you fuller, more authoritative information on TAX SAV- 
INGS . INSURANCE .« ESTATES . TRUSTS and INVESTMENTS 
in MORTGAGES « REAL ESTATE « EQUITIES and SENIOR 


SECURITIES, 
433. 111 GrowtH Srocxs: Over fifty 


thousand copies of this booklet have al- 
ready been distributed. It is, in fact, the 
most popular publication the brokerage | 
house of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner | 


FINANCIAL PLANNING's current issue has these and other features... 
@ A ZECKENDORF FORMULA 
@ REGISTERING SECURITIES IN CHILD'S NAME SIMPLIFIED 





& Beane has ever printed. Why all the 
excitement? For one thing, this booklet 
is not a hasty catch-all compilation of 
stocks which are hopefully headed up- 
ward, but a closely-reasoned, simply- 


written analysis which actually defines | 


and establishes criteria for so-called 
growth stocks. The tone of this booklet, 
which lists growth equities all the way 
from Abbott Laboratories to Winn & 
Lovett, is predominately optimistic, and 
Messrs. MLPF&B are perhaps a little too 
prone to follow the usual brokerage 


practice of listing the mouth-watering | 
growth records of the past. But their | 
publication at least contains a good 


share of timely warnings (e.g., “Timing 
is important . . . Any investor who 
bought RCA in . . . 1929 is still waiting 
for the payoff”), and it carefully notes 


that some growth issues, such as Lith- | 
ium Corp., are selling at 100 times their | 
annual earnings in today’s market, com- | 
pared with the average 10-to-1 price- | 
earnings ratio for all industrial stocks | 


(48 pages). 


434. A PLAN FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF 


INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY UNDER THE | 


LEADERSHIP OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY: Orig- 


inally presented as a speech to the Na- | 


tional Association of Manufacturers by 
John Jay Hopkins, Board Chairman and 


President of General Dynamics, this is | 
surely one of the most visionary docu- 


ments ever composed by a corporation 
head. Premise: “If we do not use indus- 
trial atomic energy, . . . we shall have 


doomed ourselves to a . . . position very | 


much second to the Soviet Union and 
even to Communist China. . .” 

Using industrial atomic energy, Hop- 
kins makes clear, means giving indus- 
trial atomic reactors to undeveloped 
nations to help them industrialize in a 
100-year “atomic Marshall Plan.” For to 
prevent disaster, world living standards 
must be raised, because “the American 
economy cannot be healthy and secure if 
the Asiatic, or African, or European or 
South American economy is unhealthy 
and insecure.” The way to raise living 
standards, says Hopkins, is by utilizing 
atomic energy: “. . . Dollars per se are 
no longer power. . . . The prime ma- 
terial power is the absolute power of 
atomic power.” Time is running out, 
concludes Hopkins: “We must,” says 
he, “consider atomic energy as the last 
{chance for] a stable world” (18 pp.). 
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@ WARNING ON SECOND MORTGAGES 
@ WHAT A $25,000 A YEAR MAN CAN DO IN OIL 
@ A NEW FAMILY TRUST PACKAGE combining Bank Trusteeship 


—Insurance—Mutual Funds 


INVESTMENT PLANNING brings you depth research on specific securities. 


Trial gives you both letters for two months 
Charter Annual Subscription only $36 


Subscribe now. Order the Trial or Annual subscription today. 














ARMOUR AND COMPANY 
5% Cumulative Income Subordinated Debentures, Due 1984 


* 


Notice is hereby given that ARMOUR AND COMPANY, 
pursuant to the Indenture under which the above Deben- 
tures have been issued, will pay interest on the Deben- 
tures as follows: 


May 1, 1956 —$3.45 per hundred dollars 
principal amount of Debentures 
November 1, 1956—$2.50 per hundred dollars 
principal amount of Debentures, 
being payment in full of all interest accumulated to the 
above mentioned dates. 


Holders of coupon Debentures should detach Coupon 
No. 3 on May 1, 1956 and Coupon No. 4 on November I, 
1956 and present them for payment either at the 
Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Company of 
Chicago, 231 South La Salle Street, Chicago 90, Illinois, 
or The Chase Manhattan Bank, 11 Broad Street, New 
York 15, New York. The Trustee, American National 
Bank and Trust Company of Chicago, will mail checks 
for the interest payable on Debentures not in coupon 
form. 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY 
By: F. A. Becker 
April 2, 1956 Vice President and Treasurer 








Members of New York 
Stock Exchange and 
American Stock 








ON THE 


TH 0 U ¢ HTS BUSINESS OF LIFE 


If there is to be peace in the world, 
peace must be established first in 
every human heart. All the trouble in 
the world is due to selfishness. It al- 
ways has been and always will be. 


—JosepH F. FLANNELLY, D.D. 


A man’s ability cannot possibly be 
of one sort and his soul of another. If 
his soul be well-ordered, serious and 
restrained, his ability also is sound 
and sober. Conversely, when the one 
degenerates, the other is contami- 
nated. —SENECA. 


My share of the work of the world 
may be limited, but the fact that it is 
work makes it precious. Darwin could 
work only half an hour at a time; but 
in many diligent half-hours he laid 
anew the foundations of philosophy. 
Green, the historian, tells us that the 
world is moved not only by the mighty 
shoves of the heroes, but also by the 
aggregate of the tiny pushes of each 
honest worker. —H. KeEttoac. 


You will never stub your toe stand- 
ing still. The faster you go, the more 
chance there is of stubbing your toe, 
but the more chance you have of get- 
ting somewhere. 

—Cnartes F. Ketrerinc. 


The inlet of a man’s mind is what 
he learns; the outlet is what he ac- 
complishes. If his mind is not fed by 
a continued supply of new ideas which 
he puts to work with purpose, and if 
there is no outlet in action, his mind 
becomes stagnant. Such a mind is a 
danger to the individual who owns it 
and is useless to the community. 


—JEREMIAH W. JENKS. 


“Honesty is the best policy,” “A dol- 
lar saved is a dollar earned,” “Look 
before you leap,” “A bird in the hand 
is worth two in the bush,” “The la- 
borer is worthy of his hire,” may be 
scoffed at by some intellectuals as trite 
copybook rules, but nonetheless they 
sum up the elementary experience of 
the race in creating and consuming 
wealth. . . . People may change their 
minds as often as their coats, and new 
sets of rules of conduct may be writ- 
ten every week, but the fact remains 
that human nature has not changed 
and does not change, that inherent 
human beliefs stay the same; the fun- 
damental rules of human conduct con- 
tinue to hold. —Lammot bv Pont. 


62 


If you have known how to compose 
your life, you have accomplished a 
great deal more than the man who 
knows how to compose a book. Have 
you been able to make your stride? 
You have done more than the man 
who has taken cities and empires. 


—MIcHEL DE MONTAIGNE. 





B. C. FORBES: 

A big league baseball manager 
once declared that he would 
rather have the public feel ex- 
tremely doubtful early in the 
season regarding the chances of 
his team to win the champion- 
ship rather than have them feel 
that it was more or less of a 
foregone conclusion that the 
team was bound to win. Cock- 
sureness, he implied, could not 
fail to have a bad effect upon the 
players, whereas public skepti- 
cism as to their winning quali- 
ties acted upon them as a chal- 
lenge. There is wisdom in this 
for individuals and for business 
concerns. The man who is smug- 
ly confident that he has arrived 
is ripe for the return trip. So is 
the business concern. A measure 
of self-confidence, even a large 
measure of self-confidence, is an 
asset when you are battling to 
forge your way to the top. But 
cocksureness is not an asset, but 
a liability, a handicap. Have 
faith that you can win if you put 
forth the very best that is in you. 
But recognize always that you 
will not win if you don’t. The 
baseball manager had the right 
slant. 











The more you learn what to do with 
yourself, and the more you do for 
others, the more you will learn to en- 
joy the abundant life. 

—Ws. J. H. BoetcKer. 


Abundance consists not alone in 
material possession, but in an un- 
covetous spirit. —SELDON. 


If you love knowledge, you will be 
a master of knowledge. What you 
have come to know, pursue by exer- 
cise; what you have not learned, seek 
to add to your knowledge, for it is as 
reprehensible to hear a profitable say- 
ing and not grasp it as to be offered 
a good gift by one’s friends and not 
accept it. Believe that many precepts 
are better than much wealth, for 
wealth quickly fails us, but precepts 
abide through all time. —lIsocrartes. 


THOUGHTS 
Thoughts are the pinions of the soul, 
And carry far when they’re set free, 
And if they’re good, great good they'll 
do 
And benefit both you and me; 
So we should gladly do our share 
Of worthwhile work and thinking, 
too; 
And spread the thoughts of brother- 
hood— 
Think thoughts 
cause to rue. 


that none have 


—ALONZO NEWTON BENN. 


You do well to have visions of a 
better life than of every day, but it is 
the life of every day from which the 
elements of a better life must come. 

—MAETERLINCK. 


Our mistakes won't irreparably 
damage our lives unless we let them. 
It is said that in making Persian rugs 
the artist stands before the rug while 
a group of boys stands behind to pull 
the thread after the artist starts it. 
If one of the boys makes a mistake, 
the artist adjusts the pattern accord- 
ingly so that when the rug is finished 
no one can tell where the mistake 
was made. The same kind of adjust- 
ment will take place in our lives if 
we will but let go of the mental thread 
of each mistake and let God weave it 
into a successful, orderly pattern. 

—JameEs E. SwWEANEY. 


If things do not turn out as we wish, 
we should wish for them as they turn 
out. — ARISTOTLE. 


If we are all the heirs both of time 
and of eternity, what is our destiny? 
Change is stamped on our occupations, 
our ambitions and desires, yet the 
hunger of eternity is in our hearts. 
That contrast, that paradox of life, 
may become either a blessing or a 
curse. —James Z. Netrinea, D.D. 





A Text... 


Sent in by Alfred D. Sabin, Rock- 
ford, Ill. What’s your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 


For every one that exalteth himself shall 
be abased; and he that humbleth himself 
shall be exalted. 


—LukKE 18:14 
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Only STEEL can do so many jobs so well 


allt 


CARI 8 eran itu 


Biggest World In The World! tne 


“Babson World Globe” is 28 feet in 
diameter, and it dominates a court 
yard at the Babson Institute of Busi 
ness Administration. It can be rotated 
just like the earth; and is made from 
porcelain-enameled steel sheets—fired 
in 20 different colors 


Chilly Bridge Trunnion. stcet con 
tracts when it is cooled, so USS work 
men soaked this trunnion in 2000 
pounds of dry ice for 5 hours to make 
it fit into the hole in a sheave used in 
a lift bridge. After insertion, the trun 
nion expanded when warmed and 
formed an inseparable connection with 
the mating sheave. U.S. Steel's Amer- 
ican Bridge Division built the bridge 


Just The Thing For The Kiddies. This handsome old 
coal burner was headed for the scrap yard cutting torch 
when the railroad donated it to a city park in Tacoma, 
Washington. To protect its vintage beauty, the locomo- 
tive is surrounded with USS Cyclone Fence. Cyclone is a 
trademark of United States Steel. 


UNITED STATES STEEL ceeataaien 


For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa 


AMERICAN BRIDGE. AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE. .COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL. CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL. GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING. NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY. . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON. UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS. UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY. Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. - UNION SUPPLY COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY - UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 





“A Niagara Cyclo-Massage’ Chair 
is one of the Finest Investments 
aman Can Make” wserserra. may 


HERBERT A. MAY, 
Senior Vice President 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 


“Nothing .. . NOTHING .. . is better 
after a tough day than a ‘ride’ in my 
Niagara Chair. It’s great to ease back, 
and let those wonderful cyclo-massage 
motors ease nervous tension and loosen 
taut muscles. In a few minutes the ten- 
sion is gone, I’m fresh as a daisy, and I 
feel like a million. The Niagara Chair is 
an investment every man should make.” 


With a Niagara Chair you can increase circu- 
lation, improve your physical condition, and 
rest and relax like you’ve never done before. 
And, the Niagara Chair looks good . . . it’s 
right at home in your living room, den or 
office. It is offered in a wide range of colors 
and covering materials. 

Use Niagara, too, to soothe the pain of 
aching limbs and sore muscles. The value of 
massage as a pain-relieving agent is well- 
established . . . and Niagara is massage in its 
finest form. Exhaustive research engineering 
has made possible this amazing equipment, 
which has been extensively tested to confirm 
its remarkable analgesic, muscle relaxant and THERMO-CYCLOPAD Combining comforting heat ond 
sedative effects. deep penetrating massage for the first time, the Niagara 

Send coupon for complete details including —_ Therme-Cycloped helps relieve the pain of arthritis, 
bursitis and rheumatism. Use it on all parts of the body 
te help you rest and relax, to give you a wonderful 
Cyclo-Massage units for use in home or office. feeling of well-being. 

Niagara is available, too, as a portable set, 


a heat-and-massage pod, o wheel chair and 


Buried in the deep, foam-rubber bed unit for invalids, and as a comfortable 

cushions ore three cycle-mas- office chair pad. Get details today. 

sege motors . . . not commen SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 

vibrators but duplicates of the ; ——— ee 

motors used in Niagara Massage equip- ' — NIAGARA, Dept. F-46, Adamsville, Pa. ! 

ment built for hospitels, clinics, and : : Send me details on Niagara. | 
| 
| 





beautiful, full-color brochure on Niagara 


athletic teams. 3 7 Same 





Address 








IN CANADA; MONARCH MASSAGE, LTD., FORT ERIE, ONTARIO 4 ! 
Copyright 1956 Niagora Mfg. & Dist. Corp. = — | TE LS ENR SE DET SA OR, 





